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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tales of a Grandfather ; being Stories taken 
from the History of France. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Edinburgh, 1831, Cadell; London, Whit- 
taker and Co. ; Dublin, Cumming. 

WE cannot imagine history assuming a more 

delightful form than it does in these little 

volumes. An immense body of information 
is collected, manners and customs are detailed, 
characters drawn, and events depicted, with 
that animation and truth,—that vivid colour- 
ing, in which Sir Walter Scott has no equal. 

Historical information is valuable to the young, 

not only for its intrinsic advantages, but as the 

best foundation for all other knowledge. It 
developes the reasoning faculties, by shewing 
the consequences of conduct, and the gradual 
steps of improvement ; its evils are strongly 
marked, and therefore warning ; while its ex- 
amples of good are many, and put forth in the 
most exciting form. Sir Walter Scott has be- 
stowed equal industry and judgment on his 
work ; and his facts are as luminously stated, as 
their inferences are strikingly suggested. We 
grudge ourselves even the brief space allotted to 
these short remarks,—such a work speaks best 
for itself. Our task of extract is uncommonly 
easy (there are very few authors of whom we 
can say it matters little what we select); we 
can scarcely fail to choose some interesting 
anecdote, or accurate remark. The commence. | 
ment of the dedication is, we think, quite | 
beautiful in its simple and touching tone of | 
feeling. 

“ To Master John Hugh Lockhart. 

‘* My dear boy,—I must no longer treat you 
as a child; so I now lay aside the pet appel- 
lation of Hugh Littlejohn, Esq. and address 
you by your name. Heaven, at whose plea- 
sure we receive good and evil—and we are 
bound to receive both with thanks and grati- 
tude—has afflicted you from infancy with a 
delicacy of constitution. With this misfor- 
tune there are often connected tastes and ha- 
bits the most valuable any man can acquire, 
but which are indispensable to those who are 
liable, from indifferent health, to be occasion- 
ally confined to the solitude of their own apart- 
ment. The hours you now employ in reading 
are passed happily, and render you independ- 
ent of the society of others ; but will yet prove 
far more valuable to you in future life, since, 
if your studies are well directed and earnestly 
pursued, there is nothing to prevent your ris- 
ing to be at once an ornament and a benefit to 
society. It is with great pleasure, my dearest 
boy, that your parents remark in you early 
attention to your book, and a marked desire to 
profit by what you read; nor can I, as one of 
the number, make a better use of apart of mylei- 
sure time than to dedicate it to your advantage, 
and that of your contemporaries, who, I trust, 
will play their parts honourably in the world, 
long after the generation to which your grand- 
father belongs has mouldered into earth.” 
Clovis’s Vow.—“ St. Martin, of Tours, who 








jinstances of the evil of the church’s dominion 





had been active in the general conversion of 
Gaul, was the principal object of his vows. | 
He endeavoured to propitiate that saint with | 
many promises, and particularly that of dedi-| 
cating to him a favourite charger, which was | 
perhaps the thing in the world which he loved 
most dearly. The King of Franks joined battle | 
with Alaric, near Poitiers, where the usual 
good fortune of Clovis prevailed. He shewed 
his personal gallantry in the pursuit; and, 
attaching himself to the person of Alaric, slew 
him with his own lance, while at the same} 
time he made his escape with difficulty from | 
two desperate Gothic champions, who united 
to avenge their monarch’s death by that of his 
conqueror. The risk which Clovis had eluded | 
by his own dexterity, and the excellent qualities 
of his approved charger, endeared the noble 
animal to him, and he endeavoured to repur- 
chasé him at the price of one hundred golden 
pieces, from the saint to whom the good horse 
had been pledged by the royal vow. But he 
was displeased to learn that St. Martin had 
vindicated his property, and that the steed 
would not stir from his stable, till redeemed at 
a higher rate by his secular master. ‘ An ex- 
cellent friend in time of need, this St. Martin,’ 
said the king, somewhat fretted at the saint’s 
tenacity, ‘ but rather difficult to transact busi- 
ness with.’ ” 

It is so much the custom to bring forward 





in the darker ages, that we are the more wil- 
ling to allow room to a picture of the times 
which shews the need*of such authority, and 
also of its beneficial exertion sometimes. 

Philip Augustus married “ the Princess 
Ingerberge of Denmark, with the purpose of 
obtaining, as part of her fortune, the cession of 
the pretensions of the descendants of Canute to 
the throne of England, which might give him 
a pretence to disturb the heirs of William the 
Conqueror, now in possession of that kingdom. 
His marriage took place ; but, disappointed at 
not succeeding in this intended purpose, or 
displeased with his new bride's person, and 
determined to annul the marriage, Philip sent 
the Danish princess to a convent before she 
had resided two daysin his palace. The king’s 
aversion to the unfortunate Ingerberge was so 
great, that the simplicity of the times supposed 
that a sense of dislike so sudden and strong 
could only arise from the effect of magic,—as 
if any magic could operate more powerfully 
than the caprices of a_self-willed despot. 
With the same unjust fickleness, Philip em- 
ployed some of the more subservient prelates 
about his court to discover cause for a divorce, 
which was easily found in the usual pretext of 
too close alliance in blood between the wedded 
parties. A pedigree was drawn up to favour 
the plea, in consequence of which, a complai- 
sant council of French bishops passed a sen- 
tence of divorce between Philip and Inger- 
berge, within three years after their separation. 
The king then proceeded to marry Agnes de 
Merania, daughter to the Duke of Dalmatia. 
The King of Denmark remonstrated at, Rome, 





where his complaints found favourable hearing, 
against the injury and insult offered to his un- 
ofiending daughter. ‘The legate of the pope 
having taken cognisance of this important 
case, declared formally that the marriage with 
Ingerberge remained binding, and admonished 
the king to put away her rival, Agnes, as one 
with whom he could have no legal tie. As 
Philip remained obstinate and impenitent, the 
pope proceeded to lay his kingdom under an 
interdict, which, while it lasted, prohibited the 
performance of divine service of every kind, 
the administration of the sacraments, the read. 
ing the services for the dead, or for marriage 
or baptism, occasioning thereby an inexpressible 
confusion in the country where these divine 
rites were suspended, and all civil affairs, of 
course, interrupted. Philip, enraged at the 
perseverance of the pope, revenged himself on 
the clergy. He seized on their temporal ef- 
fects, imprisoned the canons of the cathedrals, 
aud raised heavy taxes on all classes, by which 
he maintained such large bodies of mercenary 
soldiers, as made resistance impossible on the 
part of his vassals. At length, finding it dif. 
ficult to remain in this state of violence, Philip 
made a compromise with the pope, agreeing 
that he would become amenable to the obe- 
dience of the church, providing his holiness 
would condescend once more to examine the 
question of the divorce and marriage. A 
council was accordingly held at Soissons, for 
the re-examination of an affair that was ex. 
tremely simple. Fifteen days were spent by 
churchmen and canonists in these subtle ques- 
tions, which rather perplex than enlighten 
justice,-— when, suddenly, a young and un- 
known speaker took the side of thé divorced 
queen with such persuasive force of truth, that 
the churchmen conceived they heard them. 
selves addressed by the voice of an angel. The 
king himself perceived his cause was indefen- 
sible, and resolved to take back the Danish 
princess, as if of his own accord, ere yet he 
should be compelled to do so by the order of 
the council. He therefore told the legate ab. 
ruptly, that he would settle the affair with his 
wives in his own way. He did so accordingly, 
with very little ceremony, instantly riding to 
the convent where the discarded Ingerberge 
resided, taking her up behind him on the same 
steed, and proceeding with her in that manner 
to Paris, where he publicly acknowledged her 
for his lawful wife. Ingerberge, with the 
same patient obedience which distinguished her 
while in the cloister, returned to the world, 
and lived and died blameless, if not beloved. 
The fate of Agnes de Merania was more me- 
lancholy ; she died of a broken heart, at feel- 
ing herself reduced from the rank of a royal 
matron to that of a concubine.’ 

In those days of ignorance and barbarity, 
superstition and iron power were concomitant 
evils—one needed the sway of the other. 

Chivalric Lover. —** Phibault, Count of 
Champagne, a prince of great possessions, was 
renowned alike as a good knight and as an 
excellent troubadour, or poet, in which capacity 
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he had, even during the life of her husband, 
Louis VIITI., selected as the theme of his 
praise, and the sovereign mistress of his affec- 
tions, no other than Blanche herself. The 
adoration of a poet, in those times, had in it 
nothing that was necessarily hurtful to a lady’s 
reputation ; nevertheless, it was said the queen 
had expressed resentment at the liberty which 
the Count of Champagne had taken in fixing 
his affections so high, and in making his ad- 
miration so public. It is even surmised, that 
the severity with which the queen treated the 
enamoured poet, was so highly resented by him, 
that his mortification was the cause of his 
joining the confederates. But a woman of 
address and beauty knows well how to recover 
the affections of an offended lover ; and if her 
admirer should be of a romantic and poetical 
temperament, he is still more easily recalled to 
his allegiance. It cost the queen but artfully 
throwing out a hint that she would be pleased 
to see Thibault at court, and the faithful lover 
was at her feet, and at her command. On 
two important occasions the enamoured trou- 
badour disconcerted the plans of his political 
confederates like a faithful knight, in obe- 
dience to the commands of the lady of his af- 
fections. Upon one of these occasions, Count 
Thibault gave private intimation of a project 
of the malecontents to seize the person of the 
queen, on a journey from Orleans to Paris. 
Their purpose, being once known, was easily 
defeated, by the queen-mother throwing her- 
self and her son into a strong fortress, till a 
suitable escort was collected to ensure their 
passage in safety to the capital. On another 
occasion, the king having called an assembly 
of his nobles to oppose Peter of Bretagne, who 
had appeared in open arms, the conspiring 
nobles agreed to bring each to the rendezvous 
a party of followers, in apparent obedience to 
the royal command, which, though it should 
. seem but moderate in regard to each individual 
prince’s retinue, should, when united, form a 
preponderating force. But this stratagem was 
also disconcerted by the troubadour Earl of 
Champagne, who, to please his royal mistress, 
brought a stronger attendance than all the 
others put together; so that, as none of the 
other gréat vassals dared to take the part of 
Peter of Bretagne, he was obliged to submit to 
the royal authority. The Count of Champagne 
had like to have dearly bought his compliance 
with the pleasure of his lady-love, instead of 
pursuing the line of politics of the confederates. 
He was attacked by the whole confederacy, who, 
enraged at his tergiversation, agreed to expel 
him from his country, and confer Champagne 
upon the Queen of Cyprus, who had some claim 
to it, as heiress of Thibault’s elder brother. 
Blanche was so far grateful to her devoted 
lover, that she caused her son to march to his 
succour, and repel the attack on his territories. 
Yet she sought to gain something for the crown 
by this act of kindness, and therefore inti- 
mated to the count, that, to defray the ex- 
penses of the war, and compensate the claims of 
his niece, it would be expedient that he should 
sell to the young king his territories of Blois, 
Chartres, Chateaudun, and Sansevre. The 
count murmured forth some remonstrances, in 
being required to part with so valuable a por- 
tion of his estates. But so soon as Blanche, 
with a displeased look, reproached him with 
his disobedience and ingratitude, he fetched a 
deep sigh, as he replied, ‘ By my faith, madam, 
my heart, my body, my life, my land, are all at 
your absolute disposal!’ The crown of France 
acquired the territory accordingly. It does not 


lover were offensive to Queen Blanche herself, | formed the captive monarch that his ransom 
who, as a woman, might be proud of her ab-| was fixed by the sultan at a million of golden 
solute influence over a man of talents, and, as| bezants—equal, says Joinville, to five hundred 
a politician, might judge it desirable to pre-| thousand livres. At once, and without attempt. 
serve that influence over a powerful nobleman, | ing farther to chaffer upon the bargain, ‘I wil] 
when it was maintained at the cheap price of| cheerfully give,’ said Louis, ‘ five hundred 
an obliging word or glance. But some of the thousand livres for the ransom of my army ; and 
French courtiers grew impatient of the absurd | for my own, I will surrender the town of Da. 
pretensions of Thibault to the queen’s favour. | mietta to the sultan ; for my rank is too high 
They instigated Robert of Artois, one of the} to be valued in money.’ The sultan was seized 
sons of Louis VIII., who was little beyond| with a generous emulation.. ‘ He is a right 
childhood, to put an affront upon the Count of| generous Frank,’ said Touran Shah, ‘ who does 
Champagne, by throwing a soft cream-cheese| not cheapen our first offer like a merchant or 
in his face. Enthusiasm of every kind is pe-|pedlar; tell him I abate my demand in one. 
culiarly sensible to ridicule. Thibault became} fifth, and that four hundred thousand livres 
aware that he was laughed at; and as the rank| shall be a most sufficient ransom.’ He also 
and youth of the culprit prevented the prince! sent garments for the king’s use, and seemed 
being the subject of revenge, the Count of! disposed to part with him upon liberal terms, 
Champagne retired from the court for ever,| But while Touran Shah was disposing of the 
and in his feudal dominions endeavoured to| fate of another, he little knew how near he 
find consolation in the favour of the muses, for| approached to his own. The discontent of his 
the rigour, and perhaps the duplicity, of his} body-guard of slaves, then called Haleuca, and 
royal mistress. This troubadour monarch af-/|the same which are now distinguished by the 
terwards became king of Navarre; and his| well-known name of Mamelukes, had risen to 
extravagant devotion to beauty and poetry did| the highest. They broke out into insurrection, 
not prevent his being held, in those days, a| attacked the unfortunate Touran Shah, set fire 
sagacious as well as accomplished sovereign.” | to his pavilion, and cut that unfortunate prince 
The scenes in Louis VIII.’s crusade are very| to pieces. Having committed this murder, 
characteristic of the times. The Christians are|they came before the king and the French 
retreating to Cairo. captives, with their bloody battle-axes and 
** The king himself might have made his re-| sabres in their hands. * What will you give 
treat in safety by water; but it was no part of| me,’ said the foremost assassin, who was yet 
his plan todesert his army. He himself quitted | streaming with the blood of Touran Shah, ‘ who 
his own battalion, and, with Sir Geoffrey de|have slain the enemy that sought thy life? 
Sergines, joined the rear division—thus con-| To this Saint Louis returned no answer. The 
tinuing his countermarch as far as the town of | French knights confessed themselves to each 
Casel. In the latter part of his retreat, the | other, expecting to be immediately massacred. 
Turks came so close upon him, that Sir Geof-| Yet in the very flushed moment of their king’s 
frey was obliged to drive them off with strokes | murder, and while seeming still greedy of more 
of the blade and point of his sword ; at length} blood, the conspirators felt restraint from the 
the unfortunate prince was reduced to such aj dignified demeanour of their disarmed prisoner. 
state, that he was obliged to lie down with his| They also remembered that Damietta still held 
head in the lap of a female who had come from |a Christian garrison, which might give them 
Paris: he expected every moment to diein that | trouble. Under such impressions, they shewed 
posture. Walter de Chatillon, with the con-|indeed a disposition sufficiently mischievous, 
stancy of a gallant knight, planted himself) yet they entered into new conditions, some- 
alone at the door of the house in which the king | what similar to those that had been prescribed 
lay, attacked every infidel who passed, and put | by the murdered Touran Shah ; but stipulating 
them repeatedly to flight. The king, who saw|that the king should take an oath, binding 
him rush to the attack alone, brandishing his|him to renounce his baptism and his faith, 
sword and rising in his stirrups, exclaimed, in| with the inestimable privileges purchased by 
his hour of distress, ‘ Ha, Chatillon! gallant|them, in case he did not comply with all the 
knight, where are all our good companions ?’ | articles of the treaty. Louis constantly and 
The faithful knight was at length overpowered | magnanimously answered, ‘ he would rather 
by numbers.” \die a good Christian, than live by taking the 
The king is finally captured. |impious and sinful oath which they would force 
“ At first, indeed, the French in their capti-| upon him.’ The patriarch of Jerusalem, who 
vity were threatened with a terrific death by| was present at the moment, was immediately 
torture, unless they would renounce the Christ- | seized by the soldiers, and tied to a post, 80 
ian faith to ensure their personal safety. Such | tightly, that the blood sprung from his hands, 
a proposal, under such tremendous threats,| while the old man in agony called upon the 
was made to the king himself. But when) king to swear boldly whatever the infidels chose, 
Saint Louis shewed by his firmness that he| since he would take the sin upon his own soul, 
held such menaces in scorn, the Saracen prince| rather than endure this horrid torture. But 
sent a message in a milder tone, demanding to| whether the oath was taken or not, Joinville 
know what ransom the captive monarch was| declares he cannot tell. In the meantime the 
willing to pay, in addition to the surrender of | scene suddenly changed, as was not unnatural 
Damietta, which was stipulated as one indis-|among such fickle and barbarous men. 
pensable condition of his freedom. ‘The king|mirthful sound of trumpets and kettle-drums 
of France replied, that if a reasonable ransom | was heard before the tent, and King Louis was 
was demanded, he would write to the queen, | presented with an invitation from the chiefs of 
who was still enclosed within the walls of Da-| the late conspiracy to become their sultan and 
mietta, to pay it for him and for his army. The | sovereign, in room of the murdered Touran 
Saracens, whose manners permitted of no ad- Shah. That such a proposal should be started, 
mission of women to their councils, asked with | among other wild plans, by men in the condi- 
surprise to what purpose the queen should be! tion of the Mamelukes, slaves, strangers, and 
consulted in such an affair. ‘ Have I not| foreigners, indifferent to the Mahometan reli- 
reason ?? answered the simple-mannered and/|gion, and impressed by the undaunted bravery 
gallant-hearted Louis; ‘is she not my wife|of their royal captive, was not perhaps so un- 








appear that the devotions of this infatuated 


and my companion ?* A second message in-| natural as if it had been made elsewhere, or by 
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others. ‘But it does not seem to have been 
generally embraced, or seriously insisted on. 
On the contrary, some of the leading emirs 
were of opinion, that, to atone for the treason- 
able slaughter of Touran Shah, a good Maho- 
metan, by their hands, it was their duty to put 
to death Saint Louis and his followers, the 
mortal enemies of Mahomet and his religion. 
At length, however, the proposition fur mercy 
prevailed, and a treaty for ransom was carried 
into execution.” 

Vow of an English Knight.—“‘ Lord Audley 
came forward, aud besought a boon of the 
Prince of Wales. ‘ My lord,’ he said, ‘I have 
been the true servant of your father, and of 
your house; and out of respect for both, I 
have taken a vow, long since, that when I 
should be in any battle where the king, your 
father, or any of his sons, should command, I 
will myself begin the battle, or die upon the 
place. May it please you now to permit me 
to pass to the vanguard, and accomplish my 
vow!’ The prince willingly granted his de- 
sire, saying, ‘Sir James, God give you grace 
so to bear yourself, that you shall be acknow- 
ledged the best and foremost knight of all, this 
day !’ . ° a 

“Lord Audley, who had commenced the 
battle of Poitiers, had continued, as long as 
the action lasted, still pressing forward, without 
stopping to make prisoners, until at length he 
was nearly slain upon the spot; and he was 
the first object of the prince’s gratitude. Upon 
this noble knight the prince bestowed, with his 
highest commendations, a noble gift of five 
hundred merks of yearly revenue, which Sir 
James Audley received with suitable expres- 
sions of gratitude. When he returned to his 
own pavilion, the noble knight sent for his 
brother, and some other friends, and made 
them bear witness that he transferred to 
his four faithful squires the gift which the 
prince had given him ; since it had been by 
their means and steady support, through the 
whole battle, that he had been able to render 
the services which the prince had valued so 
highly. ad . ° 

“The Black Prince learned the generous 
manner in which Lord Audley had disposed, 
among his four esquires, of the splendid gift 
which his bounty had conferred upon him. 
He sent for him therefore to his presence, and 
requested to know wherefore he had parted with 
the gift of his sovereign ? and whether his con- 
duct arose from the present not being accept- 
able to him? Sir James Audley confessed 
that he had presented to his esquires the gift 
which his highness’s bounty had conferred ; 
but he alleged, that the fidelity of those es- 
quires had been the means of his being able to 
execute the vow which he had made; and 
that, by their constant attendance through the 
bloody day, they had repeatedly saved his life 
at’ the imminent risk of their own. ‘ Where- 
fore,’ said the noble lord, ‘ it was well my part 
to transfer to them that bounty which your 
highness designed for me; especially since, re- 
nouncing in their behalf this royal gift, I have 
still, God be praised! revenues sufficient to 
maintain my place in your highness’s service. 
But if this should offend your highness, I am 
right willing that it shall be ordered according 
to your pleasure.’ The Black Prince joyfully 
accepted an apology so congenial to his feel- 
ings. He highly approved of Lord Audley’s 
gift to his esquires, but made a point of pres- 


the mind of Charles VI., was a fit commence- 
ment to the most disastrous period in French 
history. 

‘There was, one night, displayed at court 
a mask of particular splendour, in which the 
king himself acted a part. Six personages of 
the highest rank, the king himself being one 
of them, appeared, for the amusement of the 
party, disguised in the character of silvans or 
satyrs. Their dress consisted of canvass coats, 
pitched over, to which wool or flax was at- 
tached in loose flakes, to represent the charac- 
ter which they had assumed. They were 
linked together with chains, and formed a 
pageant which excited general curiosity. The 
Duke of Orleans used the privilege of his rank, 
to approach the silvans with a torch, in order 
to discover who the maskers were. Unhap- 
pily, their dress being highly inflammable, the 
whole group was on fire in aninstant. Linked 
together in the manner described, there was 
little chance of escape; yet the general cry of 
the perishing group was to save the king, even 
while they themselves were in the agonies of a 
death so painful. The Duchess of Berri, who 
was speaking with the king at the moment 
when the accident took place, had the presence 
of mind and resolution to wrap the unhappy 
monarch in her mantle, and save him from a 
death, which, in his condition, however pain- 
ful and horrible, might have been a merciful 
dispensation. Another of the unhappy mask- 
ers plunged himself into a cistern of water, 
which chanced to be near. The remaining 


died in great agony.” 


the great value of historical knowledge to the 
young: it here appears in its most attractive 
form. We think few presents for the ensuing 
season will be more agreeable or more useful 
than the Tales of a Grandfather. We give 
them our most cordial approval. 





An Only Son: a Narrative. By the Author 
of ** My Early Days.” 12mo. pp. 340. 
London, 1831. Westley and Davis. 

Tuis is a very beautifully written and inte- 

resting story. It is the history of a boy at 

once weak and wilful, whose good qualities are 

checked, and his bad ones developed, by a 

course of injudicious and harshly exerted au- 

thority. His father is one of those severe sec- 
tarians whose great principle of duty is to make 
no allowances; who, considering affection as 
weakness, crush its outward demonstration, at 
least ; and who injure the cause of the religion 
they profess, and the virtue they advocate, by 
mistaking sternness for strength, and repulsive 
coldness for self-denial. There is an air of 
simple reality about the scenes which forcibly 
arrests the reader’s attention: the hero’s school 
days are as actual as any Miss Edgeworth ever 
drew; while the effects of imaginative influ- 
ences are depicted with singular truth. Robert 
Earnshaw’s character is a fine piece of mental 
analysis—the child to whose timid temper de- 
ception is taught by severity; while his vanity 
is secretly fostered by the undue value set on 
his literary acquirements—the worse for being 
nourished in secret, and left to his own esti- 
mate, instead of being made matter of affec- 
tion, and measured by the open standard of 
comparison. ‘This child grows into the equally 
vain and weak youth, yielding to every tempta- 





tion, shrinking from discovery, and repining at 


sing upon him an additional gift of four hun-| consequences. The whole story is admirably 
dred pounds yearly more, which he required | supported throughout; but we think the dé- 


him to retain for his own use and behoof.” 


The ensuing accident, by finally unsettling 





nouement might have been made more forcible. 
The hero is just one of those whose vanity 


four were so dreadfully burnt, that they all|and the spoils procured in our rambles. 


We have before expressed our opinion of | 


urges on their weakness into faults over which 


they rather repine than repent. It is indivi- 
duals of this class, acting solely from impulse, 
who commit half the crimes, and endure two- 
thirds of the sufferings, which darken and em- 
bitter human life. The quiet non-entity of his 
latter years is not in keeping with his discon- 
tented, and therefore restless, mind. The mo- 
ral of a weak, vain, and wilful spirit like Earn- 
shaw’s, would have been brought out more 
strongly by shewing that no crime was too 
great for such a one to be gradually led on to 
commit. The duel is too much an unlucky 
chance. We will now proceed to extract a few 
favourite passages. The following is a curious, 
but nevertheless true, sketch of deception, be- 
gun even in childhood. 

“ There was a fine garden of early fruits 
about three miles from our house, the owner of 
which had invited me to visit it, along with 
the two sons of a neighbouring farmer. After 
much persuasion I obtained leave to go, with 
many emphatic admonitions to return by sun- 
set. My companions were older than I—sim- 
ple, good-humoured lads. The day was beau- 
tiful, and we were as happy as it was long. 
We fished for minnows—explored the nests of 
birds and bees, and feasted on the most deli- 
cious berries of every variety of colour and fia- 
vour. Evening approached all too fast, and 
regretfully I warned my comrades that it was 
time to retrace our steps. They detained me, 
under different pretences, until twilight was 
setting in, when we departed, laden with fruit 
Part 
of our way lay through a wooded valley, which 
had a lonesome effect in the declining light. 
The discourse turned upon ghosts, goblins, and 
fairies, with whom I boasted an intimate ac- 
quaintance. I was listened to with a deference 
that increased as the road became more soli- 
|tary. While we proceeded I spoke of the twelve 
|signs of the zodiac, and of the extraordinary 
|power I held over them. Questioned as to 
| what they were like, I described them as won- 
derful beings, living where the sun went down, 
in palaces of fire, called azimuth circles. En- 
tering a glade, in the centre of which stood the 
trunk of a blighted oak, I rested beside it, and 
informed my friends, who seemed to doubt my 
description, that, if they had courage to behold 
them, I would there favour them with a sight 
of the twelve signs of the zodiac, snorting like 
mad horses, caparisoned in flame. I began to 
chant a medley of polysyllables, in imitation of 
a conjuror muttering a spell; when my terrified 
companions, imploring me to desist, seconded 
their entreaties by an offer of all they had 
gathered at the garden. This I declined, and 
suggested, instead, an exchange of toys with 
one of the brothers, who possessed a plaything 
I greatly coveted, though less expensive than 
my own. He innocently agreed to the pro- 
posed barter, and I put an end to the conjura- 
tion, secretly elated by my superior sagacity.” 

We like the next remark: ‘* Over-severity 
of punishment always defeats its object, hard- 
ening, in place of mollifying, the disposition, 
on which equitable correction might have the 
most beneficial operation. It dishonours Peni- 
tence by attiring her in the weeds of Mean- 
ness, and invests Obduracy with the éoga virilis 
of Resolution.” 

The ensuing scene is beautiful with the poe- 
try of feeling -— 

“ No marvel that poets have chosen home 
and the native land, as grateful themes of song. 
In themselves, the words are full of melody ; 
in their associations they form exquisite music, 
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where love lights its beacon and keeps its vigils| tude shines the rainbow of the wave which is 
to greet the returning wanderer, weary of a| to obliterate for ever the memory of his woes.” 
cheerless pilgrimage by flood or field. God| The ensuing is worse, for it is unjust :— 
help those for whom every country wears a| ‘* The capture of Ciudad Rodrigo was deno- 
foreign aspect—who avert their steps from the! minated ‘ a brilliant operation.’ Of the con- 
dwelling of their fathers, banished by the clouds tending parties at least two thousand perished 
of discord, or the rank weeds of desolation ! | ere the close of the siege. Many of the wound- 
Pleasant to me, as the face of an early friend,!ed died from exposure to the elements at an 
were the broken shores of Pembroke, and the| inclement season. Calamity was throned in 
bay of St. Bride’s. The vessel touched at/} funeral state upon the ramparts of the trem- 
Ilfracombe, where my luggage was consigned | bling city. It was for national gratitude to 
to the care of Jonathan, who was to make a| overbalance ills inseparable from warfare. Lord 
short stay there with a relation: as it was but | Wellington was created a Spanish grandee and 
two days’ journey to Thorncroft, I proceeded an English earl. The British parliament added 
direct, and on foot. Spring was in its prime. a yearly pension of £2,000 to keep the titles in 
The morn I started was as rosy as the matin countenance. Of the humble instruments of 
flush of midsummer; the virgin breath of the, his will, the survivors were made supremely 
meadows and gardens, through which the road | happy by ‘ a vote of thanks.’ ” 
meandered, gave lightness to the bosom, elasti-| Mr. Kennedy forgets, that but for the com- 
city to the footstep. The vine-branches were | manding genius of the man who baffled Napo- 
shooting forth their {nfant foliage, and orchard leon’s best generals, and, finally, Napoleon 
after orchard, ever and anon, enriched the | himself—that man whose justly earned reward 
breeze with a tide of fragrance, inspiring, in|}is thus meanly grudged, and whose ser- 
the fervour of noon-day, a voluptuous langour. | vices are thus depreciated—those very scenes 
Gladsome to the eye that expatiates on nature | of warfare, all that he holds in such just ab- 
is the matronal beauty of the blossoming apple-| horrence, would, in all human _ probability, 
tree ; surpassingly gladsome was it to me, just have found their theatre in our own country, 
landed from the waters, in the county of my|and have been acted more bloodily in London 
birth, where I had, from childhood, been en-|than at Ciudad Rodrigo. The whole repre- 
circled by its peaceful glories. The hues of sentation of the Spanish war is singularly un- 
sunset were glowingly interstreaked, varying | fair: for example, a scene of fearful suffering 
from the warmest crimson to the tenderest' and aggression is introduced, and the aggres- 
green, and in their wavy irradiations imparted | sors are British soldiers. Now, in common | 
to the western sky the fanciful resemblance of honesty, it ought to have been stated how rare | 
a superb ocean-shell. Tired of travel, I came! were such occurrences in our army, and how 
in sight of the rustic chapel where I used to go’ strictly the Duke of Wellington enforced that 
up, with our house, to worship. My feet were discipline which prevented them. These scenes 
blistered, my shoes arid with dust. I turned were of daily recurrence among the French 
into the cool, grassy burying-ground, to calm troops. The only just view to take is this :— 
the flutter of my spirits, to rest my limbs, and the Peninsular war was one of great bloodshed 
to refresh my soiled apparel, lest a chance en- and suffering; but it was endured in a rightful 
counter with an acquaintance should betray cause—a lesser evil to prevent a greater. We 
my pedestrian return. The chapel had been | drove an invader from a foreign land, to pre- 
whitewashed and repainted, and, peering vent his carrying desolation into our own. 
through its shade of larch and yew, presented’: We have now only to say, that we hold 
a soothing emblem of Christian tranquillity. | his talents in higher estimation than we do his 
Time, place, and circumstance, were masters| opinions. The tale itself we think equally 
my mood. I did not wish to dispel the reli-| beautiful and interesting; the facts have all 
gldus awe that solemnised the soul; and from| the simplicity of truth, while the style is in- 
a resistless reverence for those who slept be-| vested with the rich colouring of the imagina- 
neath, I refrained from profaning the luxuri- | tion. 
ant herbage by the taint of the highway. I) — 
passed to the lonely spot where, apart from the | Beauties of the Mind ; a poetical Sketch: with 
rest, beneath a weeping willow, was my mo-| Lays Historical and Romantic. By Charles 
ther’s grave. The shrubs which surrounded! Swain. 12mo. pp. 197. London, 1831. 
it were flourishing—no unseemly weed had| Simpkin and Marshall. 











Along our being’s course, where’er it streams, 

Some haunting fever of decay—some shade 

From whose destructive taint, no aid redeems ! 

Wo, that it reached thy generous heart, sweet maid; 
Wo! that so white a breast should be so darkly laid !” 


Out of the very beautiful minor poems we 
select two favourites, 


** Truth, Youth, and Age. 
Truth. What is Immortality ? 
Youth. It is the glory of the mind, 

The deathless voice of ancient Time; 
The light of genius, pure, refined ! 
The monument of deeds sublime! 
O’er the cold ashes of the dead 
It breathes a grandeur and a power, 
Which shine when countless years have fled, 
Magnificent as the first hour ! 
Truth. What is Immortality? 
Age. Ask it of the gloomy waves, 
Of the old forgotten graves, 
Whereof not one stone remains; 
Ask it of the ruined fanes, 
Temples that have passed away, 
Leaving not a wreck to say, 
Here an empire once hath stocd! 
Ask it in thy solitude, 
Of thy solemn musing mind, 
And, too truly, wilt thou find 
Earthly immortality 
Is a splendid mockery !” 
** Reminiscences. 
I know it is not beautiful! 
That in the vale below, 
Far gayer gifts of summer bloom, 
And brighter waters flow; 
I know it is not beautiful ! 
But, oh! unto my heart 
It breathes a charm of vanished days, 
No other scenes impart. 
The days once eloquent with tones 
They never more may bring, 
Sweet as e’er wooed a woman’s lip 
To Love's delicious spring ; 
Deep as the distant clarion’s breath 
Upon the moonlight air, 
Inspiring high and glorious deeds, 
It were a pride to share! 
The form whose beauty imaged forth 
The vision of my sleep, 
The painting of a youthful heart, 
Romantic, warm, and deep; 
The voice, that music of my mind !~ 
Are with the spells of yore, 
On which the morn may brightly rise, 
But never waken more ! 
No gift of thine, love, meets my gaze, 
No token fond and fair— 
No, not, to soothe me in my tears, 
A single lock of hair: 
Thou ’st passed, my love, like some pale star 
We look in vain to find, 
Nor left to cheer my blighted path 
One lonely ray behind ! 
They tell me I am waning fast, 
That leaf by leaf I fade— 
They bear me forth with wreathed hair, 
In jewelled robes arrayed ; 
They deem the festive dance may woo 
My memory from this spot, 
But, ah ! amidst the courtly crowd, 
Thou art the Jeast forgot. 
My eyes are wandering fast and far 
To other shores away, 





Sp ma we Nays — birds nestled | fx, Swarn possesses one of those minds which, 
« . ‘y Teresina “J as . . . } 
in the ge ob OF Ene ong an sistas, 2 weet 48S poetical in themselves, imbue all they touch | 
. wv 2 . © " . . , . = | 
ae 0} 0 sp a ro “omg of her | with poetry. A poet’s eye sheds its own co-| 
, , neal: « . 5 7 2 | ° ¢ - ° 
be - . rs and merci - i . the roe Teen |louring around; and the passing thought, the 
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ai in “at he moss aca readstone ha’ er | Slight hint, are developed into beauty by the| 
= . , vars} ., . . i. ° “ ° : < oe 
re ace of wae I recent ee ee 1! light of his words. Mr. Swain is especially 
ade spe 4 the ae page a to the me- | happy in his historical illustrations ; his descrip- 
, at Ti . ” . . 
< Bless : ne Ge ey se o~ the ae keen? ol, | tions are as rich as the moral he deduces is 
b es ¥ they w ay i get pol I | touching: he links human feeling and human 
ae sae ‘ 
pipe my oan pressed my ip ‘ld sl | pomp well together. The first poem had best 
2 >. , . sold als : ; 
: a — ag we A ag = ae nic} slab,/be read as a whole “ harmonious chain of 
and prayed that her dove-like spirit might re- thought.” The two following stanzas are pro- 
sume its ascendency over him whom, like her, | micine spec} . 
y ov bs mising specimens. 
I loved, but whom, unlike her, I dreaded. | <¢-anpe cia} iehic inten dos disten: wast do eats 
. yi ° : . : c : ss ov’ pliev 
There is too much of theoretic digression in | Ourselves beloved !—to linger o’er each dream 
the latter part of the narrative. Like most} boy a org we cannot choose but weave; 
2 I _ a ai , | ‘To breathe but only in the beauteous beam 
young men, Mr. Kennedy (we believe the au-| Of Love's fend, eloquent, delicious eyes !—to deem 
thor’s name is not meant to be a secret) is san-| One form the paragon of earth! Oh, fair 


guine in his expectations, and sweeping in his! As ™oonlight upon lilies of the stream ! 
Those water-jewels, delicate and rare, 





censure. Such a passage as the following is | Those chaste and fitting wreaths for Beauty’s raven hair. 
grandiloquent absurdity: ‘* After the soldier | * * * ’ 

and the tax-gatherer have left the martyr of 
misrule on the salt shores of misery, the hope 
of absorption into a boundless ocean of beati- 


Alas! there is no chord of human life 

Whose natura! tone breathes not of wo!—there seems 
Even in boyhood, when the world is rife 

With buds and birds—with flowers and sunny beams 


My soul is with thee in thy grave !— 
How can I then be gay ? 
I perish in their festive light, 
I die amidst their mirth— 
| Oh! take me to thine arms, dear love, 
| From this cold, cheerless earth !” 

We have only to repeat, that we admire this 
| little volume much: it has grace, truth, and 
| tenderness, told in music ; and we cannot dwell 
|on its page without experiencing a feeling of 
Porat 
| liking and respect towards the author. 








Trant’s Travels in Greece. 
[Second notice :—(see p. 762) Conclusion. ] 
WE broke off from this interesting volume with 
a reference to a strange story about the govern- 
ment mail being robbed by order of the presi- 
dent, Capo d’Istrias: we now resume our ex- 
tracts with some other curious incidents. 
Upon the president and his party the follow.. 
ing extract throws still greater light. 
“Shortly after our return to Argos, the 
nomination of Prince Leopold to the sove- 
reignty of Greece became publicly known; and 
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this intelligence caused as much dismay to the 
partisans of the president’s family, as it did 
pleasure to the liberal-minded and intelligent 
portion of the inhabitants,—the Roumeliots, 
the Islanders, and the constitutional party, 
formed the latter ; whilst the ignorant Moreots, 
who were entirely at the beck of Colocotroni, 
composed the former party, backed by the coun- 
cil miscalled senate, which, as I before ob- 
served, contained a body of illiterate men quite 
devoted to the will of Capo d’Istrias—his words 
were their words, his wishes their wishes; and 
in parodying the words of Napoleon, he might 
with justice exclaim, ‘ What is the senate ?— 
the senate is me!’ Weighty reasons had been 
urged to bind Colocotroni to the cause of Capo 
d’Istrias ; and many of the Moreots, who were 
favoured beyond all the other Greeks, lent their 
wishes to the president. On the other hand, 
the Roumeliots and Islanders, who were the 
only Greeks that fought during the war, and 
merit any praise for their patriotism, having 
had their services disregarded, and even treated 
with derision by the president and his para- 
sites, and for months been kept under arms 
without an ostensible motive, and without pay 
to save their families from starvation, until, in 
their despair, they threatened to remunerate 
themselves by the plunder of the more fortu- 
nate Moreots—who saw no hopes of improving 
their condition but in the arrival of a sove- 
reign, whose first duty would be to act with 
justice towards his subjects—these hailed the 
nomination of Prince Leopold with unfeigned 
delight. The constitutional party also at last 
found their wishes gratified: all that they re- 
quired was a prince, who, setting himself above 
the spirit of faction, would devote his talents 
solely to the amelioration of their unhappy 
country; and (without being too subservient 
to England and France, or, like the president, 
the mere slave of Russia) maintain Greece on 
a footing with the allied powers, which would 
evince her deep feelings of gratitude for their 
exertions in her favour, and not militate against 
her independence. Capo d’[strias well knew, 
that if a British prince ascended the throne of 
Greece, his power would terminate; he had 
long since given up all hopes of imposing upon 
the clear-sightedness of the British govern- 
ment, who had pierced through the flimsy veil 
he cast over his designing policy; he knew 
that the false patriot appeared to them in his 
true colours; and by an underhand intrigue 
could he alone hope to counteract the fate 
which he foresaw awaited him. The senate 
was called—he pulled the strings of his puppets 
—and whilst he uttered the words, the obedient 
machines performed whatever the showman re- 
quired.” 

“IT had seen enough of Greece (says our 
intelligent author, towards the close of his stay 
in that country) to convince me, that although 
she possesses great capabilities, yet that the 
future ruler will have a most arduous task to 
perform in bringing her within the bounds of 
civilisation. Inveterate habits and prejudices 
must he weeded from the minds of the people, 
and their irascible passions calmed ; a new im- 
pulse must be given to the enterprising spirit 
of her mariners ; a lawless soldiery is to be dis- 
banded and thrown loose upon the country ; 
taxation must be enforced; roads made, and 
justice administered ; and to effect these ob- 
jects, the new sovereign must be supported by 
a foreign army, and resolve to govern his sub- 
jects witha 

* Main de fer et gant de velours.’ 
The proceedings of Capo d’Istrias’s assembly at 
Argos sufficiently demonstrate the incapacity 





of the Greeks generally to understand the ad- 
vantages of a representative government; and 
therefore, previous to throwing any power into 
the hands of the delegates from the people, it 
would be necessary to form municipalities, and 
thus initiate them in the secrets of election.” 

** The misrule of the president, during the 
last two years, has placed the sovereign in a 
more difficult position than that of Capo d’Is- 
trias in 1827, inasmuch that, in addition to the 
vices of the Turkish administration, and to the 
abuses crept in during the war, he has also to 
unravel the web of Machiavellian texture with 
which Capo d’Istrias has entangled the coun- 
try ; and so difficult, or rather hopeless, is this 
task, that his only chance of succeeding will be 
in severing it at one blow.” 

Having devoted so much of this Review to 
develope the character and position of the most 
influential man in Greek affairs, we shall only 
farther make a cento of a few of the most 
striking passages, as they regard various places 
and subjects. 

Of Constantinople, so altered must it be by 
recent events, Capt. Trant gives us a very new 
picture. ‘* So many books (he says) have been 
published relative to that city, that I am not 
presumptuous enough to undertake a new ver- 
sion of an oft-told tale. Iwill only say, that I 
had the honour of playing at ecarté with the 
captain pasha; that I saw the members of the 
sultan’s cabinet drinking the health of the 
king, and of Charles the Tenth, in bumpers of 
champagne, at the supper-table of Count Guil- 
leminot, on which a large ham was placed ; 
that I was present when Avney Bey, lieut.- 
colonel of the cavalry of the guard, and first 
aide-de-camp to the sultan, requested a lady 
to waltz with him, and continued dancing 
during the whole evening; that the Turkish 
ladies have lowered so much of their veil, that 
the infidels are now permitted to see part of 
the forehead, and even the nose; and that 
Sultan Mahmoud wears boots, spurs, trousers, 
and gloves, just like a Christian! * 

** T have often met arodas [covered carts ] full 
of laughing young Turkish ladies, driving out- 
side of Constantinople, unattended by a guard- 
ian—they were going to enjoy a party of plea- 
sure on the banks of the Bosphorus, or perhaps 
were merely taking exercise; but during the 
whole time that I was at Constantinople, I do 
not recollect seeing any Greek ladies walking 
or riding about :—they remained shut up in| 
their houses, their sole occupation being that 
of looking through the jalousies of their win- 
dows to see what was going forward, and who 
was passing, in the dirtiest street of a place 
which has not improperly been called ‘ L’égout 
de l'Europe.” An English gentleman, who) 
had taken a house in a retired part of Pera, 
was remonstrated with by a Greek lady — 
‘Your wife will never be able to bear that 


in the dance, he only laughed, and said, ‘ It is 
not time yet.’ ” 

Touching the fine arts we select two short 
statements. 

“*T lately heard that the Greek government, 
notwithstanding their pretended love of the 
fine arts, have been throwing down part. of 
Tiryns, with the view of employing the stones 
in a wall round a government farm. If true, 
this act is most disgraceful ; for every one who 
has been in Greece, well knows that there is 
no lack of stone in the country. To think 
that Greeks should wilfully destroy what even 
Turks had respected, does not say much in 
favour of their pretensions to civilisation.” 

* If proper care be taken to form a museum, 
there is every reason to hope that Greece, in- 
stead of having fewer beautiful sculptures than 
any other country, may possess more. Exca- 
vations, properly conducted, would bring a 
great many interesting marbles to light; and 
a law having lately been passed, that no works 
of art shall henceforth be exported, she secures 
to herself those pieces of sculpture which are 
daily appearing: but when the government is 
finally organised, persons should be allowed to 
excavate, on condition of resigning to the nae 
tion whatever it thinks worth retaining.” 

At a distance, too, the Turkish functionaries 
seem to have relaxed a /ité/e in their strictness, 
For instance, our countryman visited the Bey 
at Athens, where, after other ceremonies, &c., 
Captain T. relates : 

** Rum and water was now offered to us by 
the page; and the bey took repeated draughts, 
gradually forgetting to mix it with water, 
until at last it was almost pure spirit. We 
were quite surprised that he should be so well 
supplied with this beverage ; but the source of 
his wealth became avcidentally disclosed to us. 
Mr. Gropius proposed that we should visit a 
small kiosk at the top of the house, whence 
there was an excellent view; and when the 
secretary conducted us thither, we discovered 
that it had been converted into a spirit store : 
shelves full of lemons were ranged round the 
room ; several loaves of English sugar were 
piled up in one corner; and some dozens of 
bottles labelled with the word * Rhum,’ in 
large letters, were on the floor. It is fortunate 
for the Turks, that Mahomet was ignorant of 
the various uses of the sugar-cane; but as the 
prophet had never heard of rum, and that his 
guardian angel did not reveal its future ap 
pearance to him, that spirit was not excluded 
from the beverage of the true believers, who, 
availing themselves of the omission, drink 
rum to excess. Captain Gordon increased the 
bey’s stock, by a present which we knew would 
be most acceptable tohim. A supper, similar 
to that of the preceding evening, closed our 
evening’s entertainment ; and the bey, whose 
eyes were beginning to glisten, having stretch. 





stupid house,’ said she; ‘ it does not look out 
on the street.2 A few Greek ladies may be | 
met at the houses of the different ambassadors | 
at Constantinople; but they are mostly the | 
wives or daughters of persons attached to the; 
embassies, and cannot be considered as genuine 
samples of the Grecian fair, who live quite; 
amongst themselves, within the precincts of 
the Fanar. One advice I would give the 
Greek ladies is, to take care that the Turks do 
not overtake them in the march of civilisation. 
This is an event which once would have heen 
deemed impossible; but when I left Constanti- 
nople, the capitan pasha was going to give a 
ball, where they were to be present in gal- 
leries; and Mr. Calosso assured me, that when 
he asked the sultan whether they were to join 





ed his mattress on the floor, and retired to 
rest, we followed his example. Before day- 
break next morning, the bey commenced 
smoking his pipe ; and shortly afterwards, the 
officers under his command came to attend his 
levee,—each making a humble salam, and then 
squatting in a circle on the floor, or at the 
extremity of the divan where we were sitting, 
coffee and pipes being the succedaneum for 
conversation.” “ xg = . 

The following are curious Greek character- 
istics :— 

** Great wealth accrued to the chiefs by the 
plunder of Tripolizza. The peasants, who 
knew not the value of precious stones, offered 
diamonds for sale at one or two shillings each ; 
and a pair of diamond-mounted pistols, worth 
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fifty thousand piasters, was sold for six thou-|of the patriarch ; but much opposition is mani- 
sand. Colocotroni amassed an immense booty |fested by the bishops and principal dignitaries 
here ; and from being a pennyless Klepth has|of the church, who affect to view any innova- 
become the richest man in Greece. The plun-j|tion on their religion as sacrilege. Although 
der the Greeks at various times acquired not|so perfectly ignorant themselves of what their 
having been drawn from the country, it is evi-| religion is founded upon, that they only know 
dent that there must be a great deal of capital| it by the ceremonies that they perform, they 
now concealed in Greece: but the Greeks are| profess to consider any attempt at reform as an 
so afraid of appearing rich, that when they do| heretical invasion. The president having judi- 
amass a little money, they immediately bury it,|ciously taken possession of the church lands, 
and hide even from their dearest friends where} disgusted many of the bishops, who view with 
it is concealed. The Turks also buried their| jealousy any encroachment upon their prero- 
money ; and the palicari used never to enter|gatives, and are anxious still to hold their 
a house without running their ramrods into| investiture from the patriarch, as it only re- 
the floor, in the hopes of finding treasure. A} quires a well-furnished purse to ensure their 
Turkish gentleman, at the commencement of| nomination. It, however, is evident, that no- 
the war, buried a large sum of money in aj thing can be so injudicious as to allow a patri- 
certain part of his house, which was destroyed | arch nominated by and in the interest of the 
during the contest. Being afraid of trusting | Porte, to have the spiritual control of the Greek 
himself in the power of the Greeks, he was| nation; and enlightened men are all of opinion 
unable to seek for his treasure; but when| that the Greek church ought to have its chief 
hostilities ceased, he wrote to some European | in Greece, as it is undoubtedly contrary to the 
officers who were stationed near his house, of-| canons of the church that their patriarch should 
fering them half of his wealth, provided they | be nominated by an infidel. On the other hand, 
would dig it up, and transmit the remainder|it is feared that this will create a schism, 
tohim. The bargain was made,—the officers | there being three million two hundred and fifty 
easily found the spot indicated,—but the money | thousand Asiatic Greeks who would recognise 
had already been taken. ‘Fool that I was,’}the patriarch, whilst Greece could only number 
said the Turk, when he heard of his misfor-|seven hundred and fifty thousand. * * * 
tune; ‘I entrusted my dearest friend with my{ ‘* No measure could possibly be more condu- 
secret!’ The Greeks are more cautious in| cive to the interests of Greece than encouraging 
keeping a secret, for not even the fear of ap-| foreigners to become purchasers of government 
proaching death will induce them to disclose| property, on the condition of actual residence. 
the site of their hoarded wealth; as an in-| The population of the Greek kingdom being 
stance which occurred lately near Argos will| only 750,000, is so inadequate to its extent of 
testify. There was an old Greek, apparently | territory, that to do justice to the fertility of 
in the greatest misery, who was taken very ill, | the soil, and natural advantages of the country, 
and in a few days his life was despaired of: his|it is absolutely necessary that colonisation 
friends assembled round him; and when they|should be resorted to; but that this system 
acquainted him that there was no hope, said|may not tend to the prejudice of the actual 
that he ought to make what arrangements he| proprietors of land, and to prevent the nation 
wished relative to his property, and declare | being burdened with the support of strangers, 
whether he had any money concealed. ‘ Money!’|it must be carried on solely at the expense of 
exclaimed the wretch ; ‘I am so poor, that I|individualss * * * 
have not enough to pay the expenses of my| ‘‘ With the increased demand for articles of 
funeral,— I am not worth a single para: how|luxury would follow a proportionate employ- 
should I get money?’ The relations still| ment of shipping; and the islanders, instead of 
urged him to confess, but he resolutely refused | seeking service with the Turks and Egyptians, 
compliance. Next day he became worse ; and| might find employment under their own flag. 
on the following morning, finding that death | It appears, however, that the present govern- 
was at hand, he called one of his relations,|ment is quite averse to the introduction of 
told him ‘to search near the large olive-tree|either French or English settlers; and the 
in the garden,’ and shortly afterwards expired. | president wished to enact that none but Greeks 
Not far from the olive-tree, a jar was found | should become purchasers of land ; but this the 
containing two hundred dollars.” national assembly had the good sense to nega- 

With one anecdote, to illustrate the state | tive.’ 
of education and of the priesthood, and another| The volume is adorned by engravings, and 
quotation on the important subject of the|deserves to be consulted by every one desirous 
church, we must conclude. of becoming acquainted with Greece as it is. 

“* T was one day speaking to a Greek gentle- —EEo 
man respecting the deficiency of their education. 
‘ To shew you,’ said he, ‘ the estimation in| Millingen’s Memoirs of the Affairs of Greece. 
which they are held, I will relate to you a story [Second Notice. ] 
current among the people. ‘ There was a merry} We proceed, without prefatory remark, to 
fellow once who, wishing to expose the igno-| quote the most striking of the many incidental 
rance of the priests, led an ass up to the bishop, | traits with which this volume abounds. 
and respectfully begged that he would confer| Turkish Generosity.—‘‘ The cutter in which 
ordination upon him.’—* Out upon you !’ said|Count Gamba had embarked, and which con- 
the bishop in a rage, ‘ how dare you insult the | tained the greater part of the money Lord By- 
mysteries of our holy religion by such a propo-}ron had thought expedient to bring over to 
sition ?—away with you!’ The man turned | Greece, was not equally fortunate in avoiding 
round, and was leading the beast away, when | the enemy; though at last it escaped from their 
the bishop perceived a purse full of gold hang-| hands in a manner yet more surprising. To- 
ing to his tail. ‘ Stop, friend,’ he cried out,| wards day-break, having fallen in with the 
* I was wrong ; bring your animal back ; for,}same Turkish frigate, its commander, Mah- 
although only an ass in front, I see that he will | moud Capitan, ordered the Zantiot eaptain on 
make an excellent priest behind.’” * ® |board; and, brandishing his cimetar over his 

‘* It is already contemplated by the liberal| head, asked him whether he dared to say that 
Greeks to effect a reform in their churches,|he was not bound for Mesolonghi. Valsa- 
~and emancipate themselves from the authority} machi was so terror-struck by his threatening 

















mien, that, losing all presence of mind, he 
confessed that he was proceeding to that town. 
He had scarcely terminated his imprudent con. 
fession, than the Turk raised his arm to cut 
the Ionian’s head off, and ordered the cutter to 
be sunk. ‘ Wilt thou destroy,’ cried the 
Greek, ‘ the life of him who saved thine own ?’ 
The Turk suspended his blow, and attentively 
considering him, soon recognised the person 
who, some years previous, had saved him after 
a shipwreck in the Black Sea. He fell on his 
neck, and embracing him, gave him the pro- 
mise, that though, for appearance sake, he must 
lead him to the castles, he would exert all his 
influence to procure his immediate release. No- 
thing might have been easier than to prove the 
cutter to bea fair prize. Although the clearance 
was for Calamo, he was taken close to Meso- 
longhi ; the captain and crew had owned that 
they were bound for that place ; and, notwith- 
standing the tale made out by Gamba, its false- 
hood might have been soon demonstrated by 
inspecting the ship; where printing presses, 
cannons with Lord Byron’s arms and name, 
and helmets, could not easily be passed as part 
of the travelling apparatus of an English 
gentleman.”” 

Sketch of Trelawney.—* Though somewhat 
below the full-grown stature, he was altogether 
a very handsome man, possessed of great 
strength and surprising agility. Nature had 
given him a highly romantic countenance: his 
wild, haughty, unquiet, scintillating dark eye, 
denoted his disposition to bold and extraordi- 
nary undertakings. In his manners and opi- 
nions he seemed to have taken Anastasius for 
his model: and, to judge from his lofty lan- 
guage, he had a mint of phrases as rich as Don 
Adriano de Armado ; and he entertained for his 
heroes a veneration as deep as that of Don 
| Quixote himself, for all the giant-killers and 
|liberators of imprisoned virgins who had pre- 
ceded him. Born of a respectable Cornish fa- 
mily, he embarked when young as a midship- 
|man; but finding that the strictness of naval 
| discipline did not allow much room for indul- 
| ging romantic dispositions, he quitted the ship 
| on its arrival in the East Indies, and soon after 
| joined the buccaneers, who then infested those 

seas. Among them he passed his happiest days, 
|meeting continually with the most extraordi- 
|nary adventures and hair-breadth escapes. 
| He might have yet continued to enjoy a life so 
| congenial to his disposition, had not his com- 
|panions sought to kill him during a dispute 
about prize-money. He satisfied his ven- 
geance; but seeing himself closely pursued, 
the terror he felt was so great, that he did 
not stop in his flight till he found himself in 
the country of the Wachabees. The exploits 
which followed, though not new, were marvel- 
lous; the quality atoning for the quantity. 
At length, in a fit of nostalgia, he determined 
on returning home, the place of his birth ap- 
pearing to him then dearer than the three 
Arabias. His native air soon cured him of this 
intermittent paroxysm, for he found Cornish- 
men a tame set of persons. Growing weary of 
home, he passed over to Italy, where more 
room was afforded to indulge his oriental habits. 
He formed there an acquaintance with Lord 
Byron, who derived no little pleasure from the 
company of so singular a character. He in- 
vited him to accompany him into Spain ; but 
hearing of the disasters the constitutional party 
had sustained, he proposed going to Greece. 
Arrived at Cephalonia, Trelawney discovered 
that Lord Byron was not romantic enough to 
be his companion; and he started, in con- 
sequence, for Peloponnesus; where having 
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roamed in vain in quest of a hero, he passed over 
to Athens. There he met with Odysseus; 
and so powerful is the invisible force of sym- 
pathy, that although they could not understand 
each other’s language, they became, in an in- 
stant, intimate friends. According to Tre- 
lawney, Odysseus was the personification of 
the beau ideal of every manly perfection, men- 
tal and bodily. He swore by him, and imitated 
him in the minutest actions. His dress, gait, 
air, and address, were not only perfectly simi- 
lar, but he piqued himself even in being as 
dirty; having as much vermin, and letting 
them loose from his fingers in the same digni- 
fied manner, as if sparing a conquered enemy. 
This ridiculous spirit of imitation was, in other 
respects, very useful to him; for it enabled 
him to endure the privations and hardships in- 
separable from the Greek mode of warfare, 
with as much apparent indifference as his pro- 
totype ; sleeping on the bare earth with a stone 
for a pillow, and, in one word, sustaining a 
total want of every bodily comfort. All this, 
however, was only when distant from Athens. 
On his return thither he found ample compen- 
sation for the toils of war, in the enjoyments of 
a numerous harem. The courage which dis- 
tinguished him in Negropont acquired him the 
esteem of his friend, and of the palichari. He 
so rapidly and completely moulded himself to 
their manners, as to be generally taken for a 
Roumeliot. This, with his generosity, gained 
him their affection; and his severity ensured 
him their obedience. With similar qualities, 
Trelawney would, most certainly, have risen 
into notice, had not fortune turned against the 
friend to whose destinies he had linked his own. 
Whatever his faults, however, and the blame 
which his conduct in embracing the party of a 
rebel and traitor to his country, may draw 
upon him, every European who knew him in 
Greece cannot but praise the generous qualities 
of his heart, and acknowledge him to have been 
a most entertaining companion: and though, 
owing, no doubt, to his prolonged stay in ori- 
ental countries, his imagination got the better 
of his veracity, or, as Lord Byron observed of 
him, * he could not, even to save his life, tell 
the truth ;’ his narrations were so interesting, 
that whether true or untrue, one could not but 
listen to them, with as much pleasure as to the 
wonders of an Arabian tale.”’ 

Greek Women.—* Their feet and ankles, 
which, by the by, rather correspond to Grecian 
than to modern ideas of beauty, are completely 
hid by the folds of these trousers, that are tied 
like a purse just below. the knee. This gives a 
woman, when walking, completely the appear- 
ance of a feathered-paw pigeon. This is the 
more striking, as Grecian coquettes affect as 
much as possible to imitate the walk of a bird. 
‘You walk like a goose,’ ‘ like a duck,’ (cds 
Xie, chy warn rtomrarels) however imperti- 
nent in the ear of an English belle, are the 
most flattering compliments that can be whis- 
pered in those of a Greek one.” 

Voutier’s Memoirs. —‘* The best judgment 
on this work is contained in the following 
anecdote, related to me by Mavrocordato. On 
Voutier’s return to Greece, Mavrocordato re- 
quested him to favour him with a copy of his 
Memoirs. Anxious to see in what manner his 
conduct, during the siege of Mesolonghi, had 
been represented, he hastened to consult the 
chapter which relates that event; when, to 
his great surprise, he perceived that the whole 
of it had been torn out. The next day, on 
meeting the author, he asked him why he had 
given him so imperfect a copy. After stam- 
mering for a while, he replied : ‘ As there are, 











in the chapter you allude to, some slight 
exaggerations, which I thought necessary to 
insert, in order to place the cause of Greece 
under a more favourable light, I took the 
liberty of retrenching those leaves ; fearing you 
might blame me for having allowed my Phil- 
hellenism to get so much the better of my ve- 
racity.’ ‘ If,’ answered Mavrocordato, ‘ your 
conscience has, since your return, become so 
sensitive, I am surprised that you have not 
begun to revise your work altogether: for that 
chapter, I am sure could not contain more lies 
than the rest.’ ” 

Sketch of Mavrocordato.—‘ The ensemble of 
his head was excessively fine, being very large in 
proportion to his body; and its bulk was not 
a little increased by his bushy jet black hair 


and huge mustachios gave a wild, romantic 
expression to his features, which could not but 
produce a striking effect on a stranger. The 
expression of his physiognomy was that of a 
clever, penetrating, ambitious man. His large 
Asiatic eyes, full of fire and wit, were tempered 
by an expression of goodness. His looks had 
not, perhaps, sufficient dignity ; for they had 
a kind of indecision, and timid flutter, which 
prevented him from looking any one stedfastly 
in the face. His stature was much below the 
usual size ; and his carriage altogether too un- 
martial to impart much confidence to a half- 
civilised people, who prize external appearance 
so much, and are more, perhaps, than others, 
influenced by an awe-commanding countenance. 
The prince also paid too little regard to dress : 
insomuch that even the Franks could not re- 
frain from remarking how much to his disad- 
vantage the contrast was between his plain 
European attire and travelling cap, and the 
splendid, highly graceful Albanian costume 
worn by the other chiefs. If nature had neg- 
lected Mavrocordato’s exterior, she amply com- 
pensated him for such omission, by the lavish 
manner in which she had endowed his mind. 
Educated at Constantinople, he had devoted his 
| earlier years to the study of Oriental languages. 
| Few persons were more intimately acquainted 
with Persian and Arabic, of which the court 
language of the Turks is, in great part, formed. 
He was an excellent Greek scholar, spoke and 
wrote French like a native of France, and was 
tolerably well acquainted with English and 
Italian. Setting aside his wit and other qua- 
lities, which, in private life, rendered him the 
charm of society, we have only to consider 
him as a public character, belonging to history. 
He was, perhaps, the only man in Greece, who 
united, in an eminent degree, unadulterated pa- 
triotism, and the talents which form a states- 
man. He alone was capable of organising and 
giving a proper direction to civil administra- 
tion. This he shewed shortly after his arrival 
in Peloponnesus, when he drew up a form of 
government out of the chaos in which every 
thing then lay. He gave constant proofs of 
his genius for order, whenever he had the lead 
of affairs ; and few, in any country, ever possess- 
ed more than he did, the talent of simplifying 
the most complicated questions, and rendering 
them intelligible to the most illiterate. The 
rapidity and precision with which he despatched 
business was surprising ; and no doubt, the 
extensive practice he had had, when secretary 
to Caradja, Hospodar of Wallachia, was now of 
no small assistance to him. He had been re- 
peatedly accused of retaining too much the 
principles of a Fanariot education. Incapable 
of a plain, bold, open conduct, it has been said 
that he could only advance by crooked ways, 
and obtain his ends by tricks and cunning. 
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The untractable, suspicious, and deceitful cha- 
racter of those he had daily to deal with, might 
render this necessary. It was the current 
money of the country. No other would pass.” 

Curious Evasion of the Custom-house Of- 
Jicers.— The markets of Zante and Cephalonia 
received from this province their chief supply 
in cattle, poultry, butter, cheese, honey; the 
larger portion of these articles being sold on 
Sessini’s account, who sent his wife to the 
former island to receive the money. He fre- 
quently sent her over large sums, but, partly 
fearing to excite the notice of the Ionian go- 
vernments, and partly to avoid the custom- 
house duty, he often concealed his gold in the 
butter or cheese, which he sent in presents to 
Madame Sessini. Two of these cheeses were, 
by some unaccountable mistake, sold to a Zan- 
tiot, who felt as delighted on discovering in 
|their interior little mines of gold, as Madame 
Sessini was vexed on detecting her error. She 
in vain applied to the police for restitution: it 
was replied to her representations, that since 
|they were registered at the custom-house as 
cheeses, they were legally bought as such ; and 
that the loss of the money was a just punish- 
ment for the deceit which she had practised so 
long on the government.” 

Romance in real Life.—“ A few days after 
this, Jani Souka, a handsome Albanian Greek, 
who had deserted from Caravansera with his 
company of a hundred and fifty Lachiots, ar- 
rived at the camp. From the beginning of the 
revolution, he had, on every important occa- 
sion, fought against his co-religionaries, and 
behaved with so much activity and valour, as 
to gain the entire confidence of Omer Pasha 
and other Albanian chiefs. He was, in fact, so 
well treated by them, and enjoyed so much 
consideration, that the voice of patriotism alone 
would never have made any impression on his 
interested mind, had he not at last been caught 
by the lips of love. While in the Turkish 
camp, his mistress unexpectedly entered his 
tent: disguised as an Albanian page, she had 
fled from Arta, and accompanied one of the 
capitano’s men, whom he had sent to that town 
on an errand. She entreated her lover, in con- 
sideration of the irresistible motive that actu- 
|ated her, to overlook her imprudence in taking 
|such a step without first consulting him. She 
could not, she said, exist far from the man she 
loved. For his sake she had sacrificed every 
interest and consideration; and representing 
jto him the danger which would inevitably 
}burst upon both their heads, were they to re- 
{turn to Albania, owing to the resentment of 
| her relations, she urged him to join the Greeks. 
His qualities as a soldier would be as much 
prized, and as well remunerated, by them as 
they were by the pasha; and for the remainder 
|of his days, he would enjoy, undisturbed, all 
the sweets of independence and love,—the only 
jreal blessings of this life. Jani Souka took 
her advice.” 

State of Medicine in Turkey.—* This gen- 
tleman was born at Zagori, a district not far 
from Ioanina, famous throughout the Levant 
for its breed of itinerant quacks. The male 
|population consists solely of M.D.’s; Zagoriot 
}and doctor being synonymes ; and indeed, the 
| medical profession becomes, in their hands, so 
|lucrative, as entirely to supersede the necessity 
|of any other. An idea of their wealth may be 
| formed from their houses, which are well built, 
spacious, and the best furnished in ‘Turkey. 
When at home, they live like gentlemen at 
large. It may not prove uninteresting to those 
who wish to ascertain the state of medicine in 
Turkey, to hear some particulars relative to 
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the education and qualifications requisite to 
obtain a degree at this singular university. 
The first thing taught to the young men is the 
professional language; a dissonant jargon com- 
posed purposely to carry on their business, hold 
consultations, &c. without being understood by 
any being in existence but themselves. They 
are then taught reading sufficiently to decipher 
the pages of their sergoogs, or manuscript, con- 
taining a selection of deceptive formule, for all 
possible diseases incident to human nature. 
When a candidate has given before the elders 
proofs of his proficiency in these attainments, 
they declare him to be dignus entrare in docto 
nostro corpore ; and he then prepares to leave 
Zagori. The Zagoriots generally travel about | 
Turkey in small bands, composed of six or| 
eight different individuals, each of whom has a} 
separate part to perform, like strolling players. 
One is the signor dottore. He never enters 
a town but mounted on a gaudy-caparisoned 
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horse, dressed in long robes, with a round hat 
and neckcloth ; never opening his mouth but} 
ex cathedré, his movements are performed with | 
due professional gravity, and he is at all times| 
attended by his satellites. One is the apothe- 
cary; the second the dragoman; for it is the 
doctor’s privilege not to comprehend a syllable 
of any other language but the Zagoriot ; a third 
is the herald, who, endued with a surprising 
volubility of tongue, announces through the 
streets and in the public squares, the arrival 
of the incomparable doctor ; enumerates the 
wonderful cures he has performed; and en- 
treats the people to avail themselves of this 
providential opportunity: for, not only does 
he possess secrets for the cure of actual dis. 
eases, but of insuring against their future at- 
tacks. He possesses the happy talent too of 
ingravidating the barren, and leaves it to their 
choice to have male or female, &c. &c. He 
is skilled in the performance of operations for 
the stone, cataracts, hernia, dislocations, &c. 
Two others, who pass under the denomination 
of servants, employ their time in going from 
house to. house in quest of patients ; and as, 
from their menial employment, they are thought 
to be disinterested, credit is the more easily 
given to their word. Thus they journey from | 
town to town, hardly ever remaining more 
than a fortnight in any place. After a tour 
of five or six years, they return for a while 
to their families, and divide in equal shares 
the gains of their charlatanism. On a second 
journey, they all change parts, in order to! 
escape detection. The dottore yields his dig- 
nity to the servant, and does the same offices to 
him as he was wont to receive; the dragoman 
becomes herald, the herald apothecary, &c.” 
Superstition.—“ In the evening we supped 
with Vattino. According to custom, a whole- 
roasted lamb was brought on the table, and} 
after it had been carved with the yataghan 
(cutlass) of one of the guests, we helped our- 
selves with our hands in the best manner we 
could. The right shoulder-blade of the animal 





—yes—much Greek blood will be spilled—but 
two considerable tombs will be erected by the 
Turks.’ All the old Cleftes examined it, and 
assured that Vattino’s words were true,—the 
appearances of their habitual augury being too 
plain to be mistaken. 

There are two faults in our author’s style ; 
the first, that it is sometimes too fine; and 
the second, that it is crowded with profes- 
sional phrases—utterly unintelligble to two- 
thirds of his readers. As a whole, it is a very 
amusing volume. 





The Political Life of the Right Hon. George 
Canning, from his Acceptance of the Seals of 
the Foreign Department, in September 1822, 
to the period of his death in August 1827: 
together with a short Review of Foreign Af. 
fairs subsequently to that Event. By Au- 
gustus Granville Stapleton, Esq. 3 vols. 
8vo. London, 1831. Longman and Co. 

S1ncE the decease of Mr. Canning, which was 

affectionately, though briefly, recorded-in this 

journal, no occasion so appropriate as the pre- 
sent has been afforded for offering a worthier 
tribute to his memory. It were to be wished 
that ampler space and longer time could have 
been available for the performance of a duty 
so mournful and so gratifying; since, whether 
it be considered in relation to its subject, or to 
the authentic character of its materials, this is 
one of the most important contributions to the 
political history of Europe that have appeared 
in the present age. The biography of a Bri- 
tish minister of state, founded on documents to 
which his representative alone could give ac- 
cess, and written by a gentleman who filled the 
confidential and honourable post of his private 
secretary, would have strong claims to atten- 
tion, whoever were the individual, and what- 
ever were the period, to which it might relate. 

How irresistible, then, must claims of that kind 

be in regard to such a minister as Mr. Can- 

ning, and to a period so momentons as that 
which forms the last, the most laborious, and 
the most splendid of his political life. 

But, important as this work is (and we can, 
from personal knowledge, vouch for its perfect 
accuracy in every part), we can this week only 
give one short extract, as an example of its 
style and character. That extract, however, is 
of much interest, not only to the British reader, 
but to the whole political world. 

“Tt has been more than once asserted in 
parliament, by persons of consideration, that 
the government of the Duke of Wellington 
has been guided by Mr. Canning’s principles, 
and has maintained his ‘ system’ of foreign 
policy. On the merits or the demerits of the 
duke’s administration various opinions may be 
entertained. All that we intend to affirm is, 
that his grace’s principles of government were 
not the same as Mr. Canning’s; and that the 
course of his foreign policy was directly at va- 
riance with Mr. Canning’s ‘ system.’ To esta- 
blish this distinction is obviously but an’ act of 


really in accordance with those fixed principles, 
which he professed to have laid down as the 
guide of his political conduct. It is now in. 
tended to try the measures of the Duke of 
Wellington’s administration by the same test, 
in order to shew, that, however excellent were 
the fixed principles of his grace, they were, 
with respect to our foreign relations, in no way 
similar to those which were acted upon by Mr. 
Canning; and that, with respect to measures 
of internal policy, if there has been a much less 
marked deviation, and, indeed, in some strik. 
ing instances, an unexpected conformity, yet 
in many cases there has occurred a very decided 
variation. In a brief review of this nature it 
is not necessary to touch upon every measure 
of the government, but simply to refer to those 
which, from their importance, afford the best 
means of judging of its principles. In the first 
session after the Duke of Wellington had be. 
come the premier, the two leading questions 
were, the corn bill and the test and corporation 
acts. On both these measures, Mr. Peel was 
the organ of the government in the House of 
Commons.”’ 

Mr. Stapleton proceeds to demonstrate, that 
on both these great measures Mr. Canning’s 
system was abandoned. The Catholic question 
is next examined, and a powerful light thrown 
upon its history as a cabinet measure ; but we 
have only time for one extract more. 

“ When the Duke of Wellington became 
first minister, he was known to this country 
and to Europe as belonging to the ‘ continental 
school.’ His name was attached to the treaties 
of Vienna ; and he was universally believed to 
have been an admirer of Lord Castlereagh, and 
an opposer of Mr. Canning’s liberal measures. 
On this subject ‘a contrast’ had been ‘held 
up’ between them, not only in the daily press, 
but also within the walls of parliament. It 
was therefore naturally to be expected that 
the duke would not adhere to Mr. Canning’s 
system of ‘ neutrality between conflicting prin- 
ciples,’ but would return to that of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh. At the formation of the duke’s go- 
vernment, the public were mystified by the 
continuance of Lord Dudley in the post of 
foreign secretary, which he had held in Mr. 
Canning’s time, and by the recall of the British 
ambassador from Lisbon when Don Miguel de- 
clared himself king; but the veil was to a cer- 
tain degree withdrawn, when the duke gave it 
to be distinctly understood that he had in no 
way ‘ pledged himself to abandon his own prin- 
ciples and opinions,’ and when the Portuguese 
charter was overthrown. The preservation of 
that charter during the continuance of Mr. 
Canning’s and Lord Goderich’s administrations, 
had been with justice ascribed to its supporters 
receiving the moral countenance of Great Bri- 
tain, who, in common with the other govern 
ments of Europe, recognised Don Pedro as the 
legitimate sovereign of Portugal. Its subver- 
sion being coincident with the appointment of 
the Duke of Wellington as premier, suspicions 


was diligently stripped of the surrounding] justice to both parties, lest the one should carry |arose that the one event contributed to bring 


meat; and then handed to Vattino, as the 
person then present best qualified to foretell, | 
from its appearances, the foreboding events. | 
Placing it before the candle, he attentively | 
considered the outlines presented by the vas-} 
cular system of the diaphanous portion of the | 
bone ; the whole company waiting in deep si-| 
lence to his oracular observations. Every one 
of the palichari was horror-struck on seeing 
the sudden alteration that took place on his 
physiognomy, and on hearing the following 
word uttered with a solemn, impressive voice : 
* Brethren, the enemy is preparing against us ; 


off the praise, or be made responsible for the 
faults, which the adherents or enemies of the 
other may be respectively disposed to attribute 
to his political measures. In the preceding 
pages of this work, Mr. Canning’s principles of 
action have been not only stated in his own 
words, but have been illustrated by examples 
of their practical application. There is no 
room, therefore, for any mistake or misrepre- 
sentation as to their nature; and, further, a 
pause in the narration has more than once been 
made, for the purpose of bringing his measures 
to the test, by inquiring whether they were 


labout the other. All hope, however, (with 
those who understood the matter,) of the 
duke’s perseverance in Mr. Canning’s system 
was destroyed, when his grace betrayed such 
extreme eagerness to seize the opportunity of 
ridding himself of Mr. Huskisson and his 
friends, and when Lord Dudley was replaced 
by Lord Aberdeen, whose inclination towards 
the holy alliance was supposed to be not less 
strong than that of the premier himself. This 
inclination was displayed in the very first speech 
which his lordship delivered.” ’ é 

“‘ Judging, therefore, of the foreign policy of 
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the Duke of Wellington’s government by what 
was manifested of its tendency with respect to 
Portugal, and of the exposition made of it in 
parliament by the foreign secretary, it is im- 
possible not to conclude that, upon principle, it 
sided with the ultra-monarchical extreme. That 
point once established, it follows that the par- 
tisans of that extreme must have acquired 
‘greater confidence than ever’ in their own 
strength. The consequence of such confidence, 
Mr. Canning had always anticipated would be, 
to incite that one of the two parties which 
entertained overweening notions of its own 
vigour, to such extraordinary efforts for obtain- 
ing an increase of power, as would provoke 
violent resistance, and consequently collision. 
Collision certainly has taken place, and that 
in about ‘two years’ after the system of the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen had 
come into full operation. The question then 
must be, Is the one the consequence of the 
other? ‘That Charles X., had he not given 
his people cause to mistrust his sincerity, by 
selecting a ministry of the character of M. de 
Polignac’s, and had he not made an unjusti- 
fiable and outrageous attack upon the liberties 
of his people, would have been now seated on 
the throne of France, with a reasonable pro- 
spect of transmitting it to his descendants, is 
a proposition which few, if any, will deny. 


ee emcee: 

Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
is altogether worthy of the best expectations 
which could be formed of any production of 
the kind, under the most favourable auspices. 
By judicious arrangement, compression, and 
the employment of tables, it is really surprising 
how much of the latest, and consequently most 
useful, information is contained in these pages. 
All recent changes in legal and political mat- 
ters are carefully noted ; and abridgements con- 
vey almost every thing necessary to be known 
respecting commercial subjects, statistics, astro- 
nomical phenomena, &c. &c. &c. In short, the 
whole is a treasury of intelligence, so fit to be 
referred to in the course of the ensuing year, 
that we are sure no person in active life could 
have a better ‘* Companion.” 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LINNZAN SOCIETY. 


R. Brown, Esq. in the chair. Another por- 
tion of Mr. Hogg’s paper on the classical 
plants of Sicily was read, of which we at pre- 
sent give no analysis, for the reason stated in a 
former No. The Secretary announced that 
his Majesty had graciously signified his inten- 
tion of becoming the patron of the Society. In 
pursuance, a deputation, consisting of Lord 
Stanley, Dr. Maton, Mr. Forster, and Mr. 
Bich had waited on his Majesty at St. 





Would that appointment and sub it at- 
tack then have been made, if the British go- 
vernment had not thrown the weight of its 
influence into the ultra-monarchical scale? To 
this it must be answered, that it is difficult for 
those individuals to believe that it ever would, 
who have remarked the following train of sin- 
gular coincidences.”’ 

These are indeed most remarkable; but we 
can go no farther. 





Memoir of an Employé, &c. &c. By E. Schee- 
ner, Esq. of the Foreign Office. 8vo. pp. 58. 
London, 1830. 

A voLuME which very distinctly proves that 

the writer must have been so intemperate and 

troublesome in any official situation, as fully to 
warrant the measures taken to provide for his 
retirement. 








Naval Discipline. Subordination contrasted 
with Insubordination ; or, a View of the Ne- 
cessity of passing a Law establishing an effi- 
cient Naval Discipline on board Ships in the 
Merchant Service, &c. &c. By Christopher 
Biden. 8vo. pp. 392. London, 1830. J. M. 
Richardson. 

Tue author, late commander of an East India- 

man, has here treated a subject which, even 

amid the number of vital questions that agitate 
the public mind, merits, by its importance, both 
the earliest and the best attention of our legis- 
lators. The disgraceful and painful scenes so 
lately exhibited in the metropolis and its police 
and law courts, and which demonstrate so lax, 
uncertain, and dangerous a state of discipline 
in our commercial marine, call aloud for defi- 
nite measures, whether to preserve merchant 
vessels from being converted into pirates, or 
generally to promote the interests of the navy. 

Capt. Biden’s work contains much information 

relative to the past; and, from his facts and 

reasoning, we think much may be done for the 
better regulation of the future. 








The Companion to the Almanac, or Year-book of 
General Information, for 1831. 12mo. pp. 240. 
London. C. Knight. 

THE volume before us of this work, published 


James’s palace, for the purpose of obtaining the 
sign manual to the charter-book of the Society. 
The deputation was received in a very kind 
manner by the King. It may not be thought 
infra dig. even by our scientific readers, for 
whom more particularly these notices are in- 
tended, were we to give a brief description of 
the page of the charter-book in which the royal 
signature i3 written. At the top are the royal 
arms, at the bottom those of the Society, both 
richly coloured ; in the centre an elegant and 
appropriate circle is formed of sprigs of the 
quercus robur (English oak), ¢ectona grandis 
(teak of India), eucalyptus robusta (mahogany 
tree of New Holland,) and the pinus strobus | 
(pine of Canada). These are coloured after | 
nature, and entwined in a very beautiful man- | 
ner; in the middle of the circle is the royal sig- 
nature, written in a bold and free style. 

The meetings stand adjourned till after the 
Christmas recess. 


TRANSPORTABLE HOUSES. 


In the 72lst No. of the Literary Gazette, we 
inserted a short notice from Le Globe of the 
invention by M. Blom (changed by the French 
printers into Blown) of movable wooden houses. 
M. Blom is not, as we had supposed, a French 
engineer, but a lieut.-colonel of engineers in 
the service of his Swedish majesty. He is at 
present in this country, and has obligingly 
communicated to us a number of particulars 
respecting his invention, of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract. 

It was in the year 1819 that Colonel Blom 
first carried into execution the ideas which he 
had conceived as to this mode of building 
houses. He then constructed a pavilion, con- 
sisting of a saloon and two smaller rooms, which 
answered admirably ; and, at the request of the 
president of the Academy of Agriculture and 
Industry, at Stockholm, he wrote a paper on 
the subject, which appeared in the second No. 
of the seventh volume of the annals of that So- 
ciety. Since that time, above eighty buildings 
of the same kind, of different sizes, some of one 
story, some of two stories, several with up- 
wards of four-and-twenty rooms, have been con- 


intendence ; besides a great many in the Swe. 


dish provinces, from his designs and directions. 


Others have been transported to Denmark, to 
Russia, to the United States of America, and 
elsewhere. In one, which was erected at Stock. 
holm, an English family, that of Admiral Ba- 
ker, resided during the summer of 1829, and 
were extremely well satisfied with the accom- 
modation which it afforded. : 

Although these houses have often been erected 
on great heights, they have, even in the worst 
season of the year, resisted the most severe and 
tempestuous weather much better than the 
ordinary buildings in their neighbourhood. As 
wood is not so good a conductor of caloric as 
stone or brick, they are, by means of stoves, 
more easily warmed and kept warm than com- 
mon houses. ‘The expense of constructing 
them is comparatively trifling. Above all, they 
can be taken to pieces in a few hours, and 
removed to any spot that may be desired. 
Principally intended for the country, they may, 
nevertheless, be advantageously employed in 
great cities ; and in the formation of new colo- 
nies, or in enterprises of discovery, or in scien- 
tific expeditions, the benefits resulting from 
their use would be very extensive. 

The general principles of the construction of 
these buildings, are as follow :—The outer walls 
(parois) are placed perpendicularly, which has 
the advantage of preventing the sinking of the 
building, and of allowing the easy descent of 
water, by its following the direction of the 
grain of the wood. The different pieces are 
inserted into one another in grooves. The in- 
terior part of these walls is afterwards lined 
with a wainscoting joined in the same manner. 
Between the outer wall and the wainscoting is 
placed a kind of pasteboard, the tenth of an inch 
thick, to preveyt the air from penetrating. The 
angles are secured by means of screws sunk into 
the wood. In general, girders are not necessary 
in the construction of the walls. By means of 
locked and screwed joints, all currents of air 
are rendered impossible. There is no need of 
frames, either for the doors or for the windows. 
The floor is double, as well as the walls, but is 
a fourth thicker. The pieces of which it is 
composed, and which are five or six feet square, 
or, rather, twelve feet long by six feet wide, are 
inserted by grooves into the piece which serves 
for the base of the building. The angles of the 
base are united by screws. The walls are, in 
the same way, inserted in it by a groove, so 
contrived that no damp can penetrate. The 
solidity of the roof depends principally upon 
that of the gable. It is double, like the walls, 
and is lined with semicircular laths, fluted be- 
low, in order to be adapted to the planks of the 
roof, having reverse flutings. The roof is 
painted in oil, as well as the rest of the house, 
or well plastered with some other composition 
which repels damp. If it be not intended fre- 
quently to remove the house, it would be still 
better to line the roof with a kind of pasteboard, 
laid in lozenges, and which might be imbued 
with a matter that would render it incom. 
bustible. 

Such is an abridgment of the description 
with which we have been favoured by Colonel 
Blom. How far the introduction, to any ex- 
tent, of structures of this kind would be fea- 
sible or expedient in England, experience alone 
can shew. It would certainly be very conve- 
nient, as well as very amusing, to be enabled 
to go to a warehouse of ready-made houses, of 
all sizes, from the hunting-bor to the spacious 
mansion, choose one’s own residence, and have 
it brought home in an hour! Nor would the 








annually under the superintendence of the 


structed at Stockholm, under Col. Blom’s super- 


facility of a change of site be less agreeable. 
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A house might regularly travel with the family 
every summer,— one year to Brighton, ano- 
ther to Bath, a third to Scarborough,—and 
return to town in time for the meeting of the 
two Houses. In purchasing such a house, no 
charge could justly be incurred for fixtures, 
seeing that nothing would be fixed. At the 
expiration of his lease, a farmer might trans- 
port his house to another farm, as he now does 
his plough or his stock. By cunningly contriv- 
ing to let your house be upon the road on quar- 
ter-day, the taxgatherer might be eluded. It 
would be well, however, to postpone any erec- 
tion of this nature until the atrocities of the 
present time have been effectually checked ; 
for a letter from Mr. Swing, notwithstanding 
the incombustibility of the roof, would be ra- 
ther apt to disturb the sleep of the tenant of 
such a building ! 

Some of the French philosophers seemed to 


{entertain the opinion that the transition from 
a northern to a tropical climate would be fatal 
to these mansions; but it has been demon- 
strated by fact, that they are capable of endur- 
ing the change, as ships are; and that, if pro- 
perly seasoned, they neither shrink nor crack, 
so as to become ineligible for residence. From 
the severe cold of a Swedish winter, to the 
summer heat, affords a perfectly satisfactory 
trial in this respect; and not only houses, but 
columns, churches, and royal palaces, have 
stood the test. 

As this invention (which, by the by, has 
been known for years in America and the West 
Indies,) is likely to be practically illustrated in 
many parts of Europe, and, among other places, 
in London, by the Swedish Ambassador; we 
have caused an engraving to be made, as an 
example of Colonel Blom’s talents and ability. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Sir G. Staunton, Bart., in the chair. The 
Church Missionary Society presented a small | 
vocabulary of the Evo or Aku dialect of West- 


danhill, in the chair. The company consisted | 
exclusively of the members of the Society; and 
liberal and enlightened sentiments characterised | 
the various eloquent addresses which were deli- | 
vered by the gentlemen present, in the course 


| of a very agreeable evening. It appears, from a, 


from its boldness, and the wildness of its situa. 
tion. It has now, however, sunk into compa. 
rative insignificance, from the superior architec. 
ture of its modern rival, towering far above the 
ancient bridge. The modern erection is just 
completed, carriages having passed over it for 
the first time in August 1830.” The site of 
this structure is certainly one of extraordinary 
sublimity ; and, in contemplating it, the ima. 
gination reverts with awe to the mighty con. 
vulsions of nature, which originally threw such 
masses of matter into the grand and grotesque 
shapes they here assume. Norare the ingenuity, 
intrepidity, and perseverance, which have con. 
trived to connect those masses by the compara. 
tively slight and fragile work of human hands, 
less a just subject of admiration. 

Views of Interiors of Churches and other Build- 
ings. Drawn on stone by Mr. Jaime, from 
Drawings by the Chevalier Bouton. Hull- 
mandel. 





| 
| THE fine works which he has from time to 
'time exhibited at the Diorama, have rendered 
the talents of M. Bouton extensively known in 
|this country. The present publication consists 
| of a dozen little views, chiefly of interiors ; in 
| most of which we recognise that perfect know- 
|ledge of effect, by which M. Bouton’s larger 
productions are so eminently distinguished. 


Anatomical Demonstrations, or Colossal Illus. 
trations of Human Anatomy. By Professor 
Seerig. ‘l'ranslated from the German. Part I. 
A. Schloss. 


| ** FEARFULLY and wonderfully are we made!” 


When we look at plates such as these, we are 
astonished, not that there is an occasional de- 
rangement of the multifarious and complicated 
systems of the human body, but that they 
should exist for a moment without disorder. 
We have no donbt that this is a publication 
which will be highly useful, not merely to the 
young student, but to the matured surgeon. 
The list of subscribers—among whom are many 
of our most distinguished anatomists—is a suffi- 
cient warrant of its value. The preface states, 
with reference to the four plates of which the 
present Part consists : “* The first is copied from 
the elder Meckel’s plate of the Nerves of the 
Face. The second, with the exception of some 
alterations which Professor Seerig has thought 


ern Africa, compiled by the Rev. John Raban, } jist published in the Glasgow Courier, that| proper to introduce, is taken from the second 


missionary at Sierra Leone. A few specimens | 
of this dialect are given by Captain Clapperton | 


during 


the last exhibition, no fewer than sixty- | 
three 


productions of Scottish artists were sold ; | 


plate of Bock’s Dissection of the Fifth Cerebral 
Nerve. The third and fourth plates are derived 


in the Appendix to his Travels. The people are | upon which the Editor of that able journal | chiefly, though not exclusively, from Soemmer- 


called dku at Sierra Leone, from their using | 
that word in their salutatious. A communi- 
cation was read from Mr. Mackenzie Bever- 
ley, on the zodiac of Dendera. The object 
of this essay is to analyse Mr. Bentley’s trea- 
tise on the same subject. The writer is of 
opinion that Mr. Bentley’s drawings of the 
zodiac are incorrect. He then goes on to 
describe the originals, critically examining 
Mr. B.'s mode of reasoning, which he demon- 
strates to be fallacious, and leading to erro- 
neous conclusions. Mr. Beverley proves that 
the zodiac of Dendera is neither a Roman nor 
an Egyptian calendar, but an Egyptian pla- 
nisphere. He does not consider its date older 
than 150 B.C., and thus assumes the French 
savans to be wrong, as well as Mr. Bentley. 


| 








PINE ARTS. 
THE GLASGOW DILETTANTI SOCIETY. 


remarks :—‘‘ The number of pictures contained | 


ing’s works on the Ear and Eye.’ The publi- 


in the above list, evinces that a taste for the| cation will be composed of six Parts, to appear 


|fine arts has now become general in Glasgow ; from time to time, at short intervals, until 


and we hope that the success with which the | completed. 





third West-of-Scotland exhibition has been 
crowned, will stimulate both its promoters and | 
its exhibitors to continued exertion for an 
object so truly laudable and patriotic.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Clerical College, St. Bees, Cumberland. Drawn | 

by W. Westall, A.R.A. Dickinson. 

A very pleasing specimen of lithography. 

The New Devil’s Bridge, on the Pass of the 
St. Gothard. Drawn from Nature by C. 
Hullmandel ; on stone by W. Walton. 
Dickinson. 

‘¢ THE Old Devil’s Bridge,” says a note at the | 

bottom of the print, ‘‘ of which remains are | 


Tue third annnal festival of this Society was | perceived under the new one, was always consi- | 


held a fortnight ago; James Smith, Esq. of Jor- | dered one of the greatest curiosities in the Alps, | 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TEMPUS FUGIYT, ET NON FUGIT. 
Tempus fugit. 

TuE school-boy counts each weary chime, 

And chides the lagging wings of Time, 
Nor thinks that hour will ever come, 
He bends his willing footsteps home. 
Tempus non fugit. 

It comes at last—ah, happy day! 

He hails the long-expected morn ; 
Satchel and books are flung away, 

And rod and rule are laughed to scorn. 
His brow, unfurrowed yet by care, 

By sorrow yet unscathed his cheek, 
His sports his young companions share— 


No moody solitude they seek. 
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If Winter rears his hoary head, 

And trees abroad their branches spread 
Yclad in livery pale ; 

If cutting winds, frost-laden, sweep, 

Around the blazing hearth they creep 
To-hear the cheerful tale ; 

Or gambol round the spacious hall, 

Or deftly ply the snowy ball. 

If genial Summer warms the plain, 

They ramble forth, a blithesome train : 

With them he panting climbs the hill, 

With them he wanders by the rill : 

They gather from the streamlet’s bank 

The chaste bihe-bell, the osier dank ; 

They bask uson the sunny mead, 

Or revel in the cooler shade ; 

O’er the brown heath their footsteps bound, 

They shout, and answering all around 
The merry echo rings. 

He deems such happiness before 

Was never felt, nor will be more. 

While day and night in pleasure pass, 

He heeds not Time, his sithe, nor glass ; 

Yet when the withered eld returns, 

His heart in bitter anguish burns, 
And joy within him dies ; 

He weeps to think that Time has wings, 
So rapidly he flies. 

Karra. 








SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

SINGERS OF THE ALPS. 
UnpveEr this title, a new and rather extraor- 
dinary set of four male performers have com- 
menced a musical entertainment at Willis’s 
Rooms. They are from Styria; and, both in 
vocal and instrumental music, display some 
very singular qualities. One of them whistles 
after a fashion such as we never heard before ; 
and the highest tenor voice is altogether mar- 
vellous, dwelling on notes with long-continued 
freedom, which few voices even of the most | 
famous singers could reach. The conclusion 
of the concert, in which a mountain echo is in- 
troduced, is perfect illusion and also perfect 
beauty. The whole is a great treat, and well 
worthy of being visited. 


PANORAMA OF QUEBEC. 


Amonc the new sights opened for the grati- 
fication of the holyday visiters to London, we 
have to notice a very finely painted panorama 
of Quebec, by Mr. Burford, which was ex- 
hibited on Wednesday, for the first time, in 
Leicester Square. The wild scenery of North 
America, the noble river, the peculiar features 
of the nearer landscape, and the boundaries of 
distant mountains, are all represented with 
infinite truth; and the whole ia one of the 
most pleasing efforts of the artist’s successful 
pencil. 





: DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
W erver is making its way as it deserves to do. 
The talent of Mr. Macready, both as adapter 
and performer, has been enthusiastically ac- 
knowledged by the public. Mr. Wallack and 
Mr. Cooper have seldom appeared to more ad- 
vantage than as Ulric and Gabor; and Mrs. 
Faucit’s Josephine is a most chaste and clever 
performance. Mr. H. Wallack also merits our 
commendation for his performance of Stralen- 
heim. Mr. W. Bennett’s steward is altogether 
a mistake ; and Miss Mordaunt is as unlike Ida 
as can well be imagined; but the latter has 
little to do, and there is so much to interest 





and excite the spectator in the other characters, 


that when Jdenstein disappears in the third act, 
he is forgotten, if not forgiven. The costumes 
are splendid, particularly the last worn by Mr. 
Wallack ; and the scenery exceedingly appro- 
priate and effective. We anticipate that, after 
Christmas, Werner will draw crowded audiences. 
Its second representation was followed by a 
new interlude, The King’s Fire-side. It is a 
translation, by Mr. Morton, of Henri Quatre en 
Famille, but not in his usual happy vein. It is 
however a mere trifle ; and the clever acting of 
two little girls, Miss Poole and Miss Marshall, 
will most probably keep it alive during the holy- 
days. Farren was admirably dressed as Henri 
Quatre, but did not seem to relish the part. 
Mrs. Waylett had no song ; and Miss Mordaunt 
nothing to do but to whimper. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

WE called on Fate, and Fate has heard our 
prayer. If we are to believe report, Miss Mit- 
ford’s tragedy of Inez de Castro is in rehearsal 
at this theatre; Mr. and Miss Kemble of course 
playing the principal parts. We trust it will 
equal, if not surpass, Rienzi. Cinderella is 
going on triumphantly, and Miss Inverarity 
may already be classed among the most popular 
of our native songstresses. Mr. Wilson, also, 
has displayed his fine talent to more and more 
advantage ; so that the opera brings the first 
overflows of the season to Covent Garden. The 
pantomimes at all houses are in full prepa- 
ration. 


ADELPHI. 
WE last week omitted to notice two novelties 
produced at this theatre, and since repeated 
nightly to bumper houses. The first, Am J to 
blame? is a gay and pleasant entertainment, 
from the pen of Mr. Rodwell; in which the 


| felicity of a domestic circle is endangered by 


the penchant of the husband for a pretty French 
milliner, and the encouragement which a know- 
ledge of his infidelity affords his friend to assail 
the affections of his wife. The story is well 
told, the acting—especially of Mr. and Mrs. 
Yates—excellent, and the dénouwement most 
satisfactorily dramatic. The other piece is one 
of the diabolical class, called the Devil's Ducat, 
in which also Mrs. Yates’s performance is 
most delightful. She is very ably seconded by 
Mr. Yates and O. Smith; so that, like Lance- 
lot Gobbo, the fiend makes a strong attack 
upon the inclination of the audience. Mathews, 
in other scenes of older date, contrives, as 
usual, to convulse the theatre with laughter. 


Mapame VEstris, who has taken the Olym- 
pic, opens it, newly decorated, on Monday 
week. Mrs. Glover and Miss Foote assist 
her at the commencement. Mrs. Glover 
eventually goes to Tottenham Street, which is 
to be opened, with material alterations, about 
the middle of February, by Mr. Macfaren, the 
author of several dramatic pieces, with Mr. 
Winston as manager. The question of the 
extension of the licenses of Mr. Morris and 
Mr. Arnold, proprietors of the Haymarket and 
English Opera House, is to be decided by the 
Lord Chancellor (to whom it has been specially 
referred by his Majesty) on the 11th of January. 
An entire revolution appears, therefore, to be 
on the point of taking place in theatricals. 
Some distinct legal act has been long required, 
by which dramatic rights may be defined, esta- 
blished, and protected, in this country, as they 
are upon the continent, 


VARIETIES. 

Curious Circumstance.—Under this title we 
have to mention the discovery of a body of 
gigantic dimensions on the unfrequented shores 
of Brora, in the north of Scotland. It is stated 
to be no less than seven feet in length, and the 
habiliments were quite foreign to those dis- 
tricts : they consisted of a blue jacket, silk 
vest, and cambric shirt ; but there were no pa- 
pers that could give origin to correct surmises 
on the country of the unknown, dead ! 

Greek Calendar. —In La Revue des Deur 
Mondes for May and June, 1830, p. 440, it was 
announced, that * the Greek Calendar, which 
is, as is well known, twelve days in arrear of 
the Gregorian, was going to be abolished.” In 
the Revue Encyclopédique for August, p. 491, 
there is a positive contradiction, in the follow- 
ing words: —*‘* This abolition has not taken 
place, and it will be yet long deferred, as it is 
one of those great political and religious ques- 
tions, which cannot be lightly resolved.” 

Cambridge Philosophical Society.—On the 
13th, the very Rev. the Dean of Peterborough 
in the chair. Among the presents to the So- 
ciety were a white rat, presented by the Rev. 
H. Fardell; a variegated blackbird, by Mr. 
John Headley; and a beautiful plate of Napo- 
leonite, or orbicular Diorite of Corsica, by 
Captain Smyth, R.N. Some observations were 
made by Professor Whewell, in continuation 
of his paper ‘ton the selection and employ- 
ment of mathematical symbols of quantity.” 
A paper was also read by Professor Henslow, 
on the * fructification of the Chara vulgaris,” 
in which he stated that he had remarked a 
fact, apparently indicating some aflinity be- 
tween this plant and certain species of the 
* Arthrodiex’’ of Bory.—After the meeting, a 
machine was exhibited, invented by Professor 
Airy, for the purpose of shewing the nature 
of the motion by which an undulation 1s com- 
municated along a line of particles ; and Pro. 
fessor Henslow also exhibited a portion of the 
stem of a tree-fern from Demerara, and pointed 
out the resemblance which it bore to the fossil 
species of these plants, so frequently met with 
in our coal strata. —Cambridge Chronicle. 

A. von Kotzebue.— Among the dramatic 
writers of the last hundred years, hardly one, 
we fancy, could be named in Europe to com- 
pare with Kotzebue in fertility. The number 
of his dramatic pieces alone is 219, in 489 acts, 
viz. 15 tragedies, in 49 acts; 60 dramas (schau- 
spiele), in 174 acts; 73 comedies, in 153 acts ; 
30 farces, in 53 acts; 41 parodies, preludes, 
afterpieces, operas, melodramas, &c., in 60 acts. 
They are specified in Biichner’s Manual of 
German Dramatic Literature, since 1761. The 
number of Kotzebue’s prose works, consisting 
of novels, histories, travels, periodicals, &c. is 
estimated at thirty volumes octavo, on the 
most moderate calculation. 

Antediluvian Remains — (St. Petersburgh, 
Nov. 16).—Last May there were discovered in 
the circle of Daniloff (government of Jaroslaff ), 
the bones of a quadruped which appears to have 
been of the largest species of antediluvian ele- 
phants, and whose length, including the neck 
and head, may be estimated (judging by these 
bones) at about thirty-two feet. One of the 
great teeth (tusks) which was found, and dif- 
fers from all before seen, is about six and a half 
feet long, eleven inches in diameter, and weighs 
about eighty pounds; it is very smooth, resem- 
bles externally an ox’s horn, is not much bent, 
and forms a regular are of a circle; inside was 
a substance resembling gypsum. One of the 
gtinders is twelye inches long, four inches 
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thick, and weighs ten and three quarter pounds. 
The jaws were broken, so that the number of 
teeth could not be ascertained. 

The Essex Herald states that the nest of a| 
wagtail, with four perfect eggs, was lately sawn | 
out of a solid elm-tree, at the distance of nine | 
inches from the surface or bark, and that no} 
flaw or aperture leading to this curious enclo- | 
sure could be discovered. i 

Magnificent Vase of Aventurine.—A short 
time ago mention was made in the public 
papers of a costly vase which the Emperor 
of Russia had presented to Baron Alexander 
de Humboldt. This vase is now exhibiting in 
the Hall of Antiques in the Museum at Berlin. 
The peculiar stone out of which it has been 
wrought, renders it unique of its kind ; as 
it is not found either in the central or southern 
countries of Europe, but seems to be an exclu. 
sive production of Siberia. The name which 
the attendant at the museum gives to it, is that 
of Aventurine. From the transparency and 
variegated colours of its veins, its crystalline 
fineness of texture, and its high susceptibility 
of polish, it bears a striking resemblance to 
the finest sort of agate, ‘* the sardonyx, or 
onyx ;” in substance it is like the former, and 
in its strata and parti-coloured spots it re- 
sembles the latter. For multiplicity and alte- 
ration of tints, it is in no respect inferior to the 
most brilliant opal or jasper of Sicily or the 
Indies. This rare production of nature, which 
stands, inclusive of the pedestal, eight feet 
high, shews that Siberia possesses a description 
of quartz better adapted than any other yet 
known in southern climates for works of mag- 
nitude; for the block from which it was 
wrought cannot have contained much short of 
seventy cubic feet of pure stone. ‘The vase is 
finely moulded after the antique, and has two 
superb raised arms of massive gold, carved 
with much taste.—Berlin, 30th September. 

Denmark.—The Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries at Copenhagen, whose object is to 
publish, first, works on ancient northern lite. 
rature, and then whatever may throw light on 
the ancient history of the north of Europe, its 
language, its antiquities, &c.; and under whose 
auspices a number of the Icelandic Sagas (or 
ancient fables), with Latin and Danish transla- 
tions, have appeared ; having determined, that 
from the present year, in order to give its trans- 
actions the greatest possible publicity, it would 
communicate, in a regular journal, an account 
of its sittings, of its labours, and of the works 
addressed to it, has accordingly published a 
procés-verbal of the general assembly of the 
Society on the 15th of April last ; by which it | 
appears to have been very actively engaged in | 
prosecuting the interesting purposes of its esta- 
blishment. 

Additions to the British Fauna.—It is not 
generally known that three distinct species of 
three-spined stichlebachs, have been constantly 
confounded under the name of gasterosteus 
aculeatus of Linneus. Mr. Yarell has fished 
all three species up in the Thames, near Wool- 
wich. They are distinguished by the distribu- 
tion of the scales, which in the first extend 
throughout the whole length of the side. In 
the second, they reach no farther backwards 
than the line of the vent; and lastly, in the 
third species, the lateral scales extend no farther 
than the ends of the rays of pectoral fins. 

Silk from Cobwebs.—At a late meeting of the 
Society of Arts, a gentleman exhibited some 
very fine silk which he had obtained from the 
web of the spider; it possessed considerable 
strength, and a beautiful metallic lustre. Many 
species of spider have “been tried, and food of a 





varied character given to them —the Jarve of | 
flies successfully. | 
Specific Identity of Anagallis arvensis and | 
cerulea.—The Rev. J. S. Henslow, professor of | 
botany in the University of Cambridge, received 
last year some specimens and seeds of Anagallis | 
cerulea, gathered in Yorkshire. From these | 
seeds the professor raised a dozen plants, seed 
of which had blue flowers, and three red. 
French Journals.—In a pamphlet lately pub- | 
lished in Paris it is asserted, that the sum ex- 
pended by the old government in the purchase 
of a portion of the daily press of the French | 
capital, amounted to 4,075,439 francs ; aud the | 
manner in which that sum was distributed is | 
detailed. | 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. | 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. LII. Dec. 25.) | 
An Analysis of Archbishop Secker’s Lectures on the | 
Church Catechism, by the Rev. R. Lee.— Raphael's | 
Witch, by the Author of ‘* the Prophetic Messenger ;” | 
with coloured scencs.—A second edition of Professor Mil- | 
lington’s Epitome of the Elementary Principles of Me- | 
chanical Philosophy.—A Key to a Complete Set of Arith- | 
metical Rods, by P. B. Templeton.—Mr. Jones Quain’s | 
Two Lectures on the Study of Anatomy and Physiology. 
—A Collection of Statutes relating to the Town of King- | 
ston-upon-Hull, by William Woolley.—Professor M‘Cul- | 
loch is preparing for publication a Theoretical and Prac- 
tical Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Naviga- | 
tion.—A Course of Lessons in French Literature, on the | 
lan of his ‘‘ German Lessons,” by Mr. Rowbotham.— | 
The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, by Tho- 
mas Moore, Esq,, is nearly ready. | 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


| 

Stapleton’s Life of Canning, 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. bds.— | 
Rask’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, by Thorpe, 8vo. 15s. 6d. | 
bds.—Tales of a Grandfather, Fourth Series, Stories from 
the History of France, 3 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. hf.-bd.— 
Morrison’s Counsels to Sunday-School Teachers, 32mo. 
1s. bds.—Rowlatt’s Sermons at the Temple, vo. 12s. bds. 
—James’s Sermons on the Sacraments and Sabbath, 8vo. 
8s. 6d. bds.—Cadeau, a Musical Annual for 1831, folio, 
12s. bds.—White’s Naval Researches, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.— | 
Prometheus of schylus, English notes, &c., post 8vo. | 
5s. bds.—André’s French Teacher, 12mo. 7s. sheep.— 
Billing’s First Principles of Medicine, 8vo. ts. bds.— 
Vizier’s Son, 3 vols, 12mo. 12. 4s. bds.—Bruce’s Cypress | 
Wreath, 18mo. 3s. Gd. bds.—Taylor’s German Poetry, | 
Vol. Ill. 8vo. 15s. bds.—Bernays’ German Prose Antho- 
logy, 12mo. 7s. bds.—Horton’s Cases and Remedies of 
Pauperism, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Infant’s Daily Sacrifice, 16mo. 
5s. bds.—Annals of My Village, crown 8vo. 12s. bds. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1830. 
Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 

logical Society. November 1830. 

Thermometer—Highest-------+ 56°75° 
Lowest -- 24°25 

Mean ---- + 41-04791 
Barometer—Highest - - + 30-15 
Lowest -+++++++ 28°82 

‘ Mean --+++++++++ 29°55655 

Number of days of rain, 16. 

Quantity of rain in inches and decimals, 3°01275. 

Winds.—6 East—4 West—0 North—8 South—0 North- 
east—7 South-east--4 South-west—1 North-west. 

General Observations.—Thirteen days might be denomi- 
nated fine; and the thermometer reached an elevation 
above any in the same month during the last seven years ; 
while the mean temperature was nearly 4° higher than in 
November last year. The barometer was generally low, 
and the inean gave a depression greater than since 1826; 
the quantity of rain much greater than usually falls in 
the month—indeed, more than since 1825. Lunar ha- 
lones were seen on the nights of the 25th and 27th, anda 
faint aurora borealis was observed on the 17th, about 
half-past eleven p.m. The evaporation 0°13125 ofan inch. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

cs Christmas has robbed us of our publishing day this 
week, and irdex and title-page so cramped our limits, 
that we must endeavour to excuse a lame winding-up No. 
for the fourteenth volume of the Literary Gazette ; and 
request our friends and readers to believe that our course 
will be resumed with unabated energy for 1831. We 
have nothing but thanks and continued zeal and exertion 
to offer for the unprecedented success which attends our 
labours, and to pledge ourselves to the same impartiality 
and independence which has procured for our publication 
so envied an influence, and so extended a popularity. 

To Amicus: we do not see the use of Amicus’s question; 
but the answer is, an individual sent by and for us. 

Erratum.—In the Lecture on the Mummy, at the 
Royal Institution, in our last, p. 819, col. 2, fourth line 
of the Appendix, for * grandees,” read ** Guanches.” 
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Nares’ (Dr.) Life of Lord Burghley, 673, 697. National 
Library, 553, 572, 642, 668, 719, 800, 817. Neale’s (Rev. 
E.) Sermons, 255. New Comic Annual, 684. New Year’s 
Gift, 703. New Wonderful Magazine, 594. Newn- 
ham’s (W.) Essay on Superstition, 191. Norrington, 
a novel, 529. North of England Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, 481. Northcote’s (J.) Life of Titian, 
797. Norton’s (Hon. Mrs.) Undying One, and other 
Poems, 382. Novelle Romantiche, 8v0. 

Official Kalendar, 335. Olio, 730. Oxford English Prize 
Essays, 713, 735. Oxonians,a novel, 351. 

Palmer (Dr.) on the Expediency of a County Lunatic 
Asylum, 445. Pananti’s (Signor) Narrative of a Re- 
sidence in Algiers, 415. Panizzi’s (A.) Orlando Inna- 
morata di Bojardo, &c., 317, 523. Parke’s (W. T.) 
Musical Memoirs, 665. Parry’s (Rev. J. D.) Legendary 
Cabinet, 8. Partings and Meetings, 235. Paterson’s 
(A. S.) History of the Church, 400. Paul Clifford, 281, 
637. Paul Jones, Memoirs of, 20. Payne and Foss’s 
Catalogue of Foreign Books, 135. Peithman’s (Dr.) 
Latin Grammar, 497. Personal Narrative of an Officer 
in the Army of Occupation in France, 208. Perth Mis- 
cellany, 239. Petit Secrétaire Parisien, 656. Phillips's 
(W.) Mount Sinai, 270. Picken’s (A.) Travels, &c. of 
English Missionaries, 769. Picture of India, 319. Pil- 
grim of the Hebrides, 545. Pinnock’s (W.) Iconology, 
155. Planché’s (J. R.) Designs for Shakespeare's 
Richard III., 431. Poetical Mélange, 545. Polar Star, 
103, 481. Pollack’s (Mrs.) Fiction without Romance, 
303. Pope’s (Rev. S.) Sermons, 255. Porter’s (Miss 
A. M.) Barony, 301. Porter (G. K.) on the Sugar 
Cane, 367. Poulson’s (G.) Antiquities, &c. of Beverley, 
544. _Priestley’s (J.) Account of the Navigable Rivers, 
Canals, &c., 733. Psalms, new Version of the, 545, 
Psalms, Spirit of the, 545. Pulpit, 497. 

Quin’s (E.) Historical Atlas, 655. 

Raffles (Sir T. S.), Memoir of the Life and Public Ser- 
vices of, 129,153. Ranulph de Rohais, 368. Reade’s (E.) 
Revolt of the Angels, &c., 589. Read’s (W.) Rouge et 
Noir, 271. Keiffenberg’s (Prof.) Histoire de l’Ordre de 
la Toison d’Or, 704. Remembrance, 721. Reminiscenze 
di Carlo Beolchi, 800. Rennell’s (Major) Geographical 
System of Herodotus, 784. odes’s (B.) Bombastes 
Furioso, 577. _Rick-Burners, the, 753. Ringstead Ab- 
bey, 24. Ritchie’s (L.) Game of Life, 219; Romance 
of History, 796. Rivals, the, and Tracy’s Ambition, 2. 
Robinson's (Rev. T.) Last Days of Bishop Heber, 255. 
Roby’s (J.) Traditions of Lancashire, 101. Rogers’s (S.) 
Italy, 561. Romney’s (Rev. J.) Life, &c. of George 
Romney, 430. Rose's (W. S.) ‘Translation of the Or- 
lando Furioso, 147. Royal Institution, Journal of the, 
651. Rubie’s (G.) Celestial Atlas, 56, 223, 449. Russell’s 
(Dr.) Discourses on the Millennium, 513. ‘Rutt’s (J. T.) 
Life and Times of Dr. Calamy, 21. Ryghte Sorroweful 
Tragyke Lamentacyonne for ye Losse of my Lorde 
Mayor hys Daye, 752. 

Sailor Boy, a novel, 400. Sandy’s (W.) Short View of 
the History of Free Masonry, 176. Scenes of Life, 753. 
Scott (J.) on the Use of Lavements in Habitual Consti- 
pation, 119. Scott’s (Sir W.) Doom of Devorgoil, &c., 
251; Poetical Works, 313; Tales of a Grandfather 
(France), 825. Senior's. (N. W.) Three Lectures 
on the Cost of obtaining Money, &c., 236. Se- 

aration, a novel, 542. Sharpe’s Library of the 

Belles Lettres, 480. Shaw’s (H.) History, &c. of the 
Chapel at Luton Park, 334. Shoberl’s (F.) Translation 
of Kotzebue’s Patriot Father, 577. Shreds and Patches 
of History, 119. Sidney Anecdotes, 176. Sir Ethelbert, 
a romance, 400. Smith's (H.) Walter Colyton, 250. 
Smith’s (J.) Catdlogue of the Works of Dutch and 
Flemish Painters, 349. South's (Sir J.) Charges against 
the President and Council of the Royal Society, 753. 
Southey’s (Dr.) Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 361. 
Steamers v. Stages, 656. Stewart's (Rev. A.) Compen- 
dium of Modern Geography, 155. Surr’s (T.) Reign of 
Fashion, 753. Sweepings of Parnassus, 368. Syden- 
» 83. Syme’s (D.) Fortunes of Francesco Novello 

da Carrara, 350. Satan in Search of a Wife, 818. 
Shipp’s (J.) Military Bijou, 815. Son, an Only, 827. 
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Swain’s Beauties of the Mind, 828. Stapleton’s Life of 
Canning, 832. Scheenér’s Memoirs of an Employé, 

33. 


333. 

Tales of a Briefless Barrister, 8. Tales of the Classics, 8, 

» Tales of the Tar, 347. Tales of other Days, 626. Ta. 

™ lisman, 768. ‘Tattam’s (Rev. H.) and Young's (Dr) 
Egyptian Grammar and Dictionary, 20. Taylor's Cy 
Herodotus, 238. Templars, the, 444. Temple’s to 
Travels in Peru, 146, 170. Thomas’s (Rev. J. W.) 
Lyra Dramatica, 545. Thomas’s (W. J.) Achillead, 762. 
Thompson’s (Mts.) Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, 297, 
Three Courses arid a Dessert, 266. Timour, Autobio- 
graphical Memoirs of, 510. ‘Tompson’s (G.) Trades- 
man’s Law Library, 208. Tour through Great Britain 
and Ireland, 481. Traits of Scottish Life, 400. Trant’s 
(Capt.) Journey through Greece, 761, 828. True Plan 
of a Living Temple, 335. Turnbull’s (D.) French Re. 
volution of 1830, 752. ‘Turner’s (D.) Correspondence 
of J. Pinkerton, 729, 751, 765. 

Uwins (Dr.) on Nervous and Mental Disorders, 368. 

Vade-Mecum of Morbid Anatomy, 239. Voltaire, His. 
toire de Empire de Russie sous Pierre le Grand, 135, 
Views of Couutry Seats of the Royal Family, Nobility, 
&c., 223. Virgilii Maronis Opera, 656. 

Wade's (T.) Jew of Arragon, 716. Walks about Town, 
610. Wallenstein’s Camp, &c., 459. Walsh's (Dr.) 
Notices of Brazil, 186, 205, 222. Warner’s (Rev. R.) 
Literary Recollections, 491. Water Witch, 685. Waugh, 
(Dr. A.) Memoir of, 201. Waverley Novels (new edi- 
tion), 6, 51, 134, 202, 351, 433, 497, 564, 607, 656, 702. 
Way of the World, 782. Webster’s (J.) Works, col- 
lected by Rev. A. Dyce, 255. Webster's (J.) Travels 
through the Criinea, &c., 287. Wedded Life in the 
Upper Ranks, 492. Welsh’s (Col.) Military Reminis- 
cences, 489, 511, 526, 542. Wiffen’s (J. H.) Translation 
of Jerusalem Delivered, 363. Wilson’s (Dr.) Protestant 
Truths, and Roman Catholic Errors, 529. Winter's 
Wreath, 700. Wolfe’s (Rev. R. B.) English Prisoners 
in France, 652. World, the, a poem, 752. 

Young Wanderer’s Cave, 103. - 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Adams, John, Death of, 610. Buonaparte, Letter of, 
respecting the late Duke of Orleans, 529. Calculating 
Boy, 800. Continental Drama and _ Literature, 239, 
256, 272, 304, 319, 336, 368. East India Reforms, 369. 
Hammer, Von, defence of, 578. Naish’s Silk Shirts, 
530. Naval Uniform in 1747, 497. Steam Navigation 
to India, 433. Tyrolese Minstrels, 273, 400. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Academia Cesarea Nature Curiosorum, 514. Africa, 
Survey of the West Coast of, 191, 657. Anatomy, case 
of ramified bone, 547. Antartic Expedition, 257. As- 
tronomia, 178. Astronomy, his Majesty’s encourage- 
ment of, 514. Astronomy, Letters relative to, 449, 530. 
Astronomical Society, 104, 753, 819. 

Behring’s Straits, Russian Expedition to, 531. Berry’s 
Inventions, 257. Bonpland (M.) Liberation of, 74 

Celestial Phenomena, 8, 74, 157, 209, 289, 351, 434, 497, 
564, 627, 705, 769. Cholera Morbus in Russia, 801. 
College of Physicians, 104, 135, 177, 209; 240, 273, 304, 
337, 385, 415. Curtis's (J. H.) Chart of Diseases of the 
Ear, 178. 

Dante, Monument to, 273. ° 

Eclipses, Solar and Lunar, 545. Education, new plan of, 
25. Egypt, French Expedition to, 57, 74, 90, 104, 120, 
136, 155, 177, 192. 

Geographical Society of London, 305, 384, 513, 722, 737» 
769, 818. German Naturalists, Society of, 657, 688, 706. 

Hall’s New General Atlas, 75. Horticultural Society, 90, 
120, 157, 192, 240, 304, 337, 801. Houses, transportable, 
833. 


Indigo, New Species of, 9. 

Kensington Observatory, laying foundation-stone of, 578 

Laing’s (Major) MSS., 656,754. Lander’s African Expe- 
dition, 40, 627, 656. Linnean Society, 56, 104, 209, 
256, 320, 351, 385, 722, 753, 800, 833. Lunar Eclipse, 
595, 657, 673. 

Medico-Botanical Society, 25, 40, 57, 74, 192, 320, 435, 
785. Mount Etna, Eruption of, 737. Mummy, Open 
ing of a, 481. oi . 

New Comet, 305. New South Wales, Expedition to, 657- 

Occultation of Venus, 673. 

Pestilential Disorders, 466. 

Royal Institution, 73, 103, 119, 135, 157, 176, 192, 208 
223, 240, 288, 304, 336, 369, 384, 401,819. Russian Aca- 
demy of Science, 738. 

Schultze (Dr.) on Molecules, 595. Scientific Researches 
in France, 9. Ships’ Rudders, substitute for, 498. So- 
ciety of Arts, 40, 90, 385, 722. South America, Survey 
of the Coast of, 705. Steam Fire-Engine, 370. 5t 
John Long (Mr.), Remarks on; 801. Swan's (J.) De- 
monstration of the Nerves, 657. . 

Tuscan and French Scientific Expeditions, 24, 256. 

Zoological Society, 177, 224, 304, 785. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


Antiquarian Researches in France, 9. Antiquities dis- 
covered at Kertch, 450. Antiquaries, Society of, 25, 41 
91, 105, 121, 137, 158, 179, 194, 210, 225, 273, 290, 321, 
337, 352, 386, 401, 754, 770, 786, 802, 819. ‘ 

Book-making, Art of, 689, 706, 722. Byzantine Historl- 
ans, 466, 595. 
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i¢ Society, 25; 256, 498. Egyptian Antiquities, 322. 

a Vases, dicover of, 225, 241. Excavations of 
the Campo Scala, 274. Excerpta Historica, Prospectus 
of, 75. 

Foreign Literary Gazette, 158. French Institute, 610. 

German Poets of the present day, 481. Grecian Antiqui- 
ties, 514. 

King’s College, 225, 305, 466, 514, 785. 

Literary Maneeuvring, 786. Literature, present state of, 
481. Literary Fund Society, 450. London University, 


137, 338, P - 
Muhilenfel’s (Dr.) Lectures on German Poetry, 306, 352, 


370. 
Northern Libraries, Subscription for the, 466. 
Oriental Literature, 595. Oriental Translation Fund, 


306, 402. } 4 

Panizzi’s (Signor) Lectures on the Gerusalemme Liberata, 
179.. Phrenological Society of London, 26, 122, 225, 
722, 754, 801. : eres hee 

Royal Asiatic Society; 25; 58, 105, 137, 179, 241, 273, 338, 
402, 435, 466, 498, 808, 834. Royal Patronage of Public 
Institutions, 531. Ruyat Society, 41, 58, 75, 91, 105, 
121, 137, 157, 178,° 19% 209, 224, 273, 289, 305, 320, 337, 
352, 370, 385, ‘409, 6435 674, 722, 738, 754, 785, 769, 802, 
819. Royal Society of Literature, 105, 241, 257, 274, 290, 
321, 338, 417, 450, 643, 722, 754, 785, 803. 

Senkovsky’s (M.) Criticisms on M. Hammer, 547; Reply 
to, 578. Society of Schoolmasters, 803. Sotheby's 
Mr.) Version of the Iliad, Specimen of, 738. Stuart 

‘apers, account of, 26. 
Venetian Antiquities, 435. 
University Intelligence, 210, 416, 801. 


FINE ARTS. 


Ackermann’s Juvenile Forget Me Not, Illustrations of, 
659. -Albums, 451. Amulet, Illustrations of the, 723. 
Artists’ and- Amateurs’ Conversazione, 106, 259, 739, 
786. Artists’ Benevolent Institution, 291. Athenzum 
Club House, 106. 

Bartlenan (James) from Hargreaves, by J. Thomson, 
354. Batty’s (Lieut.-Col.) Principal Cities of Europe, 
%6, 339, 707; Six Views of Brussels, 739.. British Gal- 
lery, 75, 91, 105, 122, 138, 275, 353, 372. Britton’s En- 
glish Cities, 596. British Artists’ Exhibition, 179, 210, 
226, 242, 258, 274, 339. Burns (Robt.), original Por- 
trait of, 372. 

Campanile’s (Signor) Pictures, 324. Carpenter’s (Mrs.) 
Baroness ‘ Ribblesdale, by Scriven, 628. Chalon’s 
Duchess of Cambridge, by Say, 291. Chalon’s Thomas 
Clarkson, Esq., by C. Turner, 258. Christmas Box, 
the, Illustrations of, 675. Chronological Epitome of 
the History of England, 738. . Collen’s Duchess of Kent, 
by Woolnoth, 194. Collins’s Scene on the Brent, by 
C. Turner, 691. Cooke's (E. W.) Coast Sketches, 535. 
Cooke (W. B.) Sale of his Works, 436. Cooper’s (A.) 
Fortunate Escape of William III., by Giller, 11. Cor- 
baux’s (Miss) Juliet, by W. Say, 691. Corden’s Admiral 
Nagle, by Ward, 227, Cork Exhibition of Fine Arts, 
611. Cox’s Cottage, by Richardson, 691. Cruikshank’s 
(G.) Iustrations of Popular Works, 339; Illustrations of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Demonology, 770. Cruikshank’s (R.) 
High-mettled Racer, by Bonner, 804. 

Daniell’s Scene from the Red Rover, 123. 
Panorama of the Maine, by Clark, 227. Diorama, 274. 
Dobb’s embossed Portrait of George IV., 467. Drawing 
mnade Easy, 548. Duncazi’s and Rolls’ communications 
respecting the Print of the Orphans, 739, 755, 770. 

Elliot’s (Capt.) Views in the East, 578, 659, 738, 803. 
Encaustic painting, 547. 

Field of the Cloth of Gold, on glass, 259. Pisher’s [lus- 
trations of England, 339; Illustrations of Ireland, 739; 
Views in Devonshire and Cornwall, 227, 804. Forget 
Me Not, Illustrations of, 658. Fowler’s Princess Vitto- 
ria, by R. Golding, 628. Ffadelle’s Mary Queen of 
Scots and Chatelar, by A. Duncan, 515; Black Knight 
and the Clerk of Copmanhurst, by Say, 532; Rebecca 
and Ivanhoe, by Lupton, 532. French Academy at 
Rome, on the Suppression of, 770. French Sculpture, 
annual prize for, 707. Friendship’s Offering, Llustra- 
tions of, 690. 

Gem, Illustrations of the, 675. Gems of Beauty, 787. 
General Cemetery, 387, 403. George 1V., miniature 
medal of, 372. Gill’s Orphan Ballad Singers, by J. Ro- 
mey, 707 ; Steeple Chase, by Alken and Duncan, 820. 
Gouldsmith (Miss), Exhibition of her Paintings, 451. 
en hd (Captain) Indian Scenery, &c., 291. Guest’s 
Exhibition, 159. Glasgow, Dilettanti Society of, 834. 

Hamilton’s English School of Painting and Sculpture, 
770. Harlow’s Countess of Wicklow, by Say, 58. Haw- 
kins’s Countess of Verulam, by Dean, 54%. Haydon’s 
Gallery, 158; Napoleon at St. Helena, by Coombs, 628. 
Heath’s (W.) Looking-glass, 41; Tit-bits, 804. Hemm’s 
Original Penmanship, 611, 820. Holbein’s (Hans) Ilus- 
trations of the Old Testament, 258. Howard’s Spirit of 
Shakspeare's Plays, 75, 354, 803. 

Jackson’s Dr. Wollaston, by Skelton, 770. Juvenile For- 
get Me Not, Illustrations of, 690. Johnson’s (J.) Cos- 
tumes of the French Pyrenees, by Harding, 820. 

Keepsake, Illustrations of the, 674. Keepsake Francaise, 
lilustrations of the, 754. Keller's Panorama of Swit- 
zerland, 499. 

Landscape Annual, Illustrations of the, 690. Landseer’s 
(T.) Characteristic Sketches of Animals, 26, 339, 515. 
Lawrence’s Marquess of Douglas, Lady Susan Hamil- 
ton, and Miss Bloxam, by F. C. Lewis, 158; Hon. Mrs. 


Delkeskamp’s 





Hope, by Scriven, 242; Rose-bud, by Wright, 258; 
Lady C. Bury, by Wright, 371; Duke of Reichstadt, 
by Bromley, 436; Lord Grey, by Cousins, 548; Prince 
Metternich, by Cousins, 611; Sir Humphry Davy, by 
Newton, 611. Lawrence (Sir T.), by himself, engravec 
by Cousins, 403; Engravings from, 403. Le Keux’s 

atural History, 579. Leslie’s Sancho before the 
Duchess, by Humphrys, 724. Literary Souvenir, Illus- 
trations of the, 675. 

Lithographics: Adams’s (Miss) Groups from Tam O’Shan- 
ter, by Sharp, 548. Barnard’s Studies from Nature, 
371. Baynes’s Views of the Canterbury and Whitstable 
Railway, 420. Boai (M.), Portrait of, 467. Boning- 
ton’s Works, by Harding, 11, 420, 691. Delamotte’s 
Herne's Oak, 58. Edmonstone’s Italian Boy, by Sharp, 
106. Farrier’s Deserter, by Fairland, 291. Green’s 
Numismatic Atlas of Ancient History, 179. Hayter’s 
(J.) Bower, by Sharp, 106; Mdlle. Sontag, by do., 106; 
Miss Kemble, as Juliet, 194; Mr. C. Kemble, as Pierre, 
211; Miss Mordaunt, 419; Playfellows, 420; Princess 
Vittoria, by Sharp, 643. Hullmandel’s Castellated 
Mansions in Scotland, 106. Ink Lithography, Specimen 
of, 691. Johnson’s Costumes of the French Pyrenees, 
by Harding, 451. Landscape Alphabet, 548. Lane’s (E.) 
Great Pyramid, 194. Lane’s (R. J.) Imitations of Sir 
T. Lawrence’s Chalk Drawings, 436. Lawrence's (Sir T.) 
Master Williams Wynn, 451; Lady Nugent, by R. 
Lane, 643; Maternal Affection, 194. | southeast T:), 
by W. C. Ross, 75; by R. J. Lane, 180, 339; by Single- 
ton, 258. Lear’s (E.) Sketches of Animals in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, and Family of Parrots, 770. Linton’s 
(W.) Sketches in Italy, 786. Newenham’s Picturesque 
Antiquities of Ireland, by Harding, 514. Newnham’s 
Illustrations of the Exodus, 291. Newton’s (G. S.) 
Amy Robsart, by Sharp, 420. Pugin’s Gothic Archi- 
tecture, 227, 579. Robinson’s Ruins and Scen of 
South Wales, 467. Ross’s Bud and the Blossom, 259; 
Portrait of a Young Lady, 770. Scarlett’s Twelve 
Heads from Rubens, 26. Schelky’s Four Views of the 
Action between the Shannon and Chesapeake, 548. 
Slater’s (J.) Mrs. Bowdler, by J. W. Slater, 770. Stret- 
ton’s Views in the Route from Genoa to Naples, &c., 
by Whichelo, 339. Thompson’s George IV., 339. 
Westall’s (W.) Clerical Coliege, St. Bees, 834. Hull- 
mandel’s (C.) New Devil’s Bridge, 834. Bouton’s In- 
teriors of Churches, 834. Seerig’s (Prof.) Anatomical 
Demonstrations, 834. 

Lodge's Illustrious Portraits, 10, 532. 
tion of Sculpture, 498. 

Maddox Street Gallery, 259. Maratti’s Joshua command- 
ing the Sun to ae still, 26. Martin’s Fall of Nineveh, 
46;. Marsden’s Exhibition of St. Paul before Agrippa, 
435. Mee’s (Mrs.) Marchioness of Carmarthen, by 
Thomson, 26. Meyer’s (F.) Mrs. Waylett, by T. 
Hodgetts, 26. Meyer’s (H.) Young Catechist, 770. 
Morton’s Invalid Carriage, 628. Moses’ Six Views of 
the Columbine and Experimental Squadron, 691. 
Moule’s English Counties delineated, 739. Mills’s Eve, 
533. 

National Cemetery, 242. National Portrait Gallery, 10, 
92, 179, 242, 291, 319, 371, 450, 515, 578, 657, 723. Naval 
Gallery at Greenwich, 628. Newton’s (G. S.) Vicar of 
Wakefield, by J. Burnet, 691. 

O’Connor’s Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret’s Church, 
419. . Octorama, 579. 

Panorama of Amsterdam, 388. Panorama of the Thames, 
from London to Richmond, 123. Panorama of Ma- 
dras, 642, 707. Petit Louvre, 159. Petrie’s Picturesque 
Scenery in the North of Ireland, by W. Miller, 515. 
Picture-dealers, Tricks of, 291. Pickersgill’s (H. W.) 
M. Faraday, Esq., by Cousins, 92. Plate presented to 
Mr. Blount, description of, 515. Priam, the Winner of 
the Derby, 1830, 420. Proccacini’s Crucifixion, 372. 
Reinagle’s Exhibition at the Royal Bazar, 499. Re- 
membrance, Illustrations of, 690. Robinson’s M. T. 
Sadler, Esq., by T. Lupton, 259. Rogers’s Italy, Il- 
lustrations of, 564. Rome, Gallery of Arts at, 307. 
Rowton, from Fernelly, by C. Turner, 388. Royal 
Academy, 75, 122, 306, 323, 338, 353, 371, 386, 402. 
Rubie’s British Celestial Atlas, 739. 

Sanders’ Lord Byron, by W. Finden, 724. Scrap-Book, 
123. Seymour’s Living made Easy, 41. Shaw’s Illu- 
minated Ornaments, from Missals, &c., 436, 499, 707. 
Shepherd’s Metropolitan Improvements, 123; Modern 
Athens, Views of Bath and Bristol, and Noblemen’s 
and Gentlemen’s Seats, 158. Sketches from yarious 
Masters, 388. Smith’s (C.) Model of Love among the 
Roses, 388. Smith’s (S. M.) Kite, 211. Smith’s (Major) 
Account of a Collection of Drawings, 483. Smith’s (T.) 
Young Artist’s Assistant in drawing in Water-Colours, 
58. Sovereign Almanac, 58. Stanfield’s (C-) Ports- 
mouth, from Spithead, by Allen, 354. Stark’s Scenery 
of the Yare and Waveney, 18). Stothard’s (A. J.) 
Medallion of George IV., 467. Strutt’s Sylva Britan- 
nica, 466. Studies of Horses, Cattle, &c., from the 
Great Masters, 436. Swan’s Views on the Clyde, 291; 
Lakes of Scotland, 611. 

Thom’s Statues, 403. Transfiguration, Painted Window 
of the, 707. Turner's (C.) Sir T. Lawrence, 25%. 
Turner’s (J. M. W.) England and Wales, 339, 419, 643. 

Vandyck, Picture by, 179. 

Ward’s (Mrs.) Towns in Mexico, by Pye, 371. Water- 
Colours’ Exhibition, 274, 290, 307, 323. Waverley No- 
vels, Landscape Illustrations of the, 372, 467, 532, 611, 
659, 804. Waverley Novels, Illustrations of the, 242, 
371, 628. Weeks’s Mechanical Exhibition, 499, Westall’s 
(W.) Great Britain Illustrated, 194, 467, 533, 611, 707. 


Lough’s Exhibi- 





Winter's Wreath, Mlustrations of the, 659. Wollaston 
(Dr.), from Sir T. Lawrence, by Lewis, 467. 


ORIGINAL POETRY 


In almost every No. The pieces by L. E. L. will befound 
in pp. 307, 354, 548, 565. By M. A. Browne, 41, 211, 
259, 275, 308, 324, 339, 372, 436, 451, 468, 483, 628, 643. 
By N. T. Carrington, 11, 483. By Thomson, 659. 


MUSIC. 


Concerts: Mrs: Anderson’s, 324. M. Boai’s, 372. Cian- 
chettini’s, 420. F. Cramer’s, 324. De Begnis’, 356. 
Eulenstein’s, 516. Philharmonic, 160. Philipps’s, 340. 
Potter’s, 324. Sedl k’s, 372. Spagnoletti’s, 388. 

New Publications, 160, 259, 276, 355, 388, 517, 613, 628, 
644, 660, 676, 691, 771. 

Mechanism of the Human Voice, 340. 

Paganini’s Performance on the Violin, 468. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Chevenix, 243. Right Hon. W. Huskisson, 612. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, 27, 41, 59. Major-Gen. David 
Stewart, 107. Mr. Windsor, 340. Field-Marshal Von 
Yorke, 708. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


Age, the, 549, Baden, Grand Duke of, 549. Bomarang 
and Womora, New Holland weapons, 516. Byron’s 
(Lady) Remarks on Mr. Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, 
212, 227, 243. Canning, Mr., Anecdote of, 549. Cey- 
lon, Island of, 354. ‘Charles X. of France, Anecdote of, 
499. City Alarm, 739. Deaf and Dumb Institution at 
Genoa, Visit to, 660. Dey of Algiers at Naples, 675. 
England and Italy, 579. English Travellers in Italy, 
612. Frederick I. of Prussia, 516. Lancasterian Schools 
in Denmark, 549. Leeches and Snails, Traffic in, 548. 
London, 92. Mackliniana, 484, 644. Malays, early 
History of, 452. Metropolitan Improvements, 195. 
Mexican Dwarf, 28. Mistakes of Foolee Fum Foola, 
ll, 27, 76. Music, Love of, in Bohemia, 533. New 
Police, 755. Oriental Usages and Opinions, 597. Prince 
Polignac and Duke of Darmstadt, Anecdotes of, 583. 
Public Dinners, 324, Railways in Austria, 549.. Reyal 
Descent, 244. 

Sights of London: Petit Louvre, Burford’s Panorama, 
&c., 138. Singers of the Alps, 835. Panorama of 
Quebec, 835. 





DRAMA. 


Reports of the Representations and new Performers at the 
several Theatres, weekly. 

New Pieces: Black Vultufe, 661. Blue Anchor, 692. 
Bricklayers’ Arms, 108. Carnival at Naples, 724. 
Chancery Suit, 787. Cinderela, 260. Cock Robin, 12. 
Conscript, the, 756. Deuce is in Her, 580. Dragon’s 
Gift, 260. Epicharis, 12. Force of Nature, 484. Foster- 
Brothers, 560. First of April, 580. Heart of London, 
123. Hidé and Seek, 741. Hofer, 308. Honest Frauds, 
500. Husband at Sight, 549. Hasband’s Mistake, 28. 
Irish Girl, 597. Jack in the Box, 12. Jenkinses, the, 
804. Jew of Arragon, 692. Marie Mignot, 613. Na- 
tional Guard, 92. Omnibus, the, #04. Past and Pre- 
sent, 140. Perfection, 212. Phantom Steed, 260. Phre- 
nologists, 44. Pop, or Sparrow Shooting, 500. Popping 
the Question, 212. Pilot of the Thames, 788. Pirata, 
il, 276. Robert the Devil, 93. Scheming and Seeming, 
677. Skeleton Lover, 485. Spanish Husband, 356. 
Supper’s Over, 76. Teddy the Tiler, 108. Trois Sul- 
tanes, 741. Turning the Tables, 741. Water Witch, 
756. Werner, 02, 821. Wigwam, 260. William Tell, 
180, Wreck Ashore, .708. Am I to blame? 835. 
Devil’s Ducat, 835. King’s Fire-side, 835. 

Oratorios, 92, 196, 228. On Dramatic Literary Property, 
139. - Dupont’s Dramatic Readings, 161. Adams's 

Lectures on Astronomy, 196, 212. irs. H. Siddons’ 

Farewell, 228. The Prague Minstrels, 277. Exhibitions 

at the Egyptian Hall, 309. Lord Burghersh’s new 

Opera at Florence, 324, Retrospect of the Drury 

Lane and Covent Garden Seasons, 404. Unpublished 

Fragments, by Talma, 517. Tyrolean Family, 757. 


VARIETIES. 


Under this head are contained literary and scientific in- 
formation, articles of point and humour, with facetiz, 
both in prose and verse—each Number. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Forthcoming Works, together with such as are in antici- 
pation, are announced under this head weekly. 
Of Works subscribed in the Metropolis, a List appears 
regularly in every Number. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxford 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Rachange; BE. 
“ariborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh; Smith end Son, D. Robertson, and Atkinson 
and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, lin. — Agent Jor 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 

J. MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 





